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FROM THE PRESS ROX: A TROUBLED HERO 


By Terry Melia 


U PON RETIREMENT, MOST PROFESSIONAL 
athletes simply bow out of the media 
spotlight. Many slip into a long-awaited 
seclusion, away from the glare of TV cameras, to 
spend more time with family and friends. But for O.J. Simpson, 
the limelight never dimmed. He simply enjoyed it too much. 

He once said: "I always knew I wanted to be somebody 
famous, someone who people would ask for an autograph, and 
someone who people could have a good time around." 

For Simpson, his wish came true. After growing up in a tough 
area of San Francisco's Potrero Hill Section called "The Projects," 
Simpson found his true calling: football. An impromptu visit to 
Simpson's house by San Francisco Giant great Willie Mays when 
O.J. was just 13 years old helped keep the youngster on the 
gridiron and off the streets. 

Simpson's hard work paid off in a big way. In 1967, he landed 
at USC and the following season captured the coveted Heisman 
Trophy as the top collegiate football player in the land. In that 
year's draft, he landed in Buffalo as the Bills' No. 1 pick. His pro 
career opened slowly, but soon picked up speed. By 1973, O.J.'s 
world was blossoming. That season he captured the hearts of 
NFL fans everywhere by setting a new single-season rushing 
record: 2,003 yards, the first player ever to break the 2,000-yard 
barrier (in just 14 games). 

After nine years in Buffalo, Simpson return to his old 
stomping grounds, the streets of San Francisco. He played two 
lackluster seasons with the 49ers before hanging up his spikes in 
'79. Three weeks after retiring, he was starring in his first TV 
movie, entitled "Goldie and the Boxer Go to Hollywood." The 
spotlight wasn't fading, it was merely shifting stages. 

O.J.'s life in Hollywood included motion pictures, product 
endorsements and sports broadcasting. The focus was once 
again on Simpson. In 1985, he was inducted into the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame. A sweeter, more rewarding life would be hard to 
script. Or so it would seem. 

O.J.'s private life was, at times, a living hell. In 1992, he 
divorced his second wife, Nicole Brown Simpson, after seven 
years of marriage and two children. Then, in June of this year, his 
life came crashing down. Nicole and a friend, Ron Goldman, 
were found slain in the early hours of June 13 outside of her 
Brentwood condominium. The prime suspect: O.J. Simpson. 

As this magazine was being put together, O.J., booked for the 
double murder, had already entered a plea of "not guilty" at his 
June 20th arraignment. During the next few months, evidence 
and witnesses will undoubtedly surface—some in Simpson's 
defense, but a good many shifting the blame in his direction. 
How could this happen? How could O.J.—football legend, 
movie star and Hertz Rent-A-Car pitchman—be capable of two 
brutal slayings? 

This magazine can neither prove Simpson's guilt nor 
exonerate him of the charges; only the criminal justice system 
can determine his fate. This special issue can, however, provide 
readers with a sense of history regarding O.J.'s exceptional rise to 
stardom and his equally meteoric fall from grace. Unfortunately, 
The Juice's latest brush with fame comes at the expense of two 
promising people and two children who are now motherless. • 
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To Whom It May Concern 


F irst, everyone 
understand, I have 
nothing to do with Nicole's 
murder. I loved her, always 
have and always will. If we 
had a problem, it's because I 
loved her so much. 

Recently we came to the 
understanding that for now 
we were not right for each other, at least not for 
now. Despite our love, we were different and 
that's why we mutually agreed to go our 
separate ways. 

It was tough splitting for a second time but we 
both knew it was for the best. Inside I had no 
doubt that in the future we would be close 
friends or more. Unlike what has been written 
in the press, Nicole and I had a great 
relationship for most of our lives together. Like 
all long-term relationships, we had a few 
downs and ups. 

I took the heat New Year's 1989 because that 
was what I was supposed to do. I did not plead 
no contest for any other reason but to protect 
our privacy and was advised it would end the 
press hype. 



I don't want to belabor 
knocking the press, but I can't 
believe what is being said. 
Most of it is totally made up. I 
know you have a job to do, but 
as a last wish, please, please, 
please, leave my children in 
peace. Their lives will be tough 
enough. 


I want to send my love and thanks to all my 
friends. I'm sorry I can't name every one of 
you, especially A.C. Man, thanks for being in 
my life. The support and friendship I received 
from so many: Wayne Hughes, Lewis Markes, 
Frank Olson, Mark Packer, Bender, Bobby 
Kardashian. I wish we had spent more time 
together in recent years. My golfing buddies: 
Hoss, Alan Austin, Mike Craig, Bender, Wyler, 
Sandy, Jay, and Donnie. Thanks for the fun. 

All my teammates over the years—Reggie, 
you were the soul of my pro career. Ahmad, I 
never stopped being proud of you. Marcus, 
you've got a great lady in Catherine. Don't 
mess it up. Bobby Chandler, thanks for always 
being there. Skip and Kathy, I love you guys. 
Without you I never would have made it 
through this far. 
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Marguerite, thanks for the early years. We had 
some fun. Paula, what can I say? You are 
special. I'm sorry I'm not going to have—we're 
not going to have—our chance. God brought 
you to me, I now see. As I leave, you'll be in 
my thoughts. 

I think of my life and feel I've done most of the 
right things. So why do I end up like this? I 
can't go on. No matter what the outcome, 
people will look and point. I can't take that. I 
can't subject my children to that. This way, 
they can move on and go on with their lives. 

Please, if I've done anything worthwhile in my 
life, let my kids live in peace from you, the 
press. 

I've had a good life. I'm proud of how I lived. 
My mama taught me to do unto others. I 
treated people the way I wanted to be treated. 
I've always tried to be up and helpful, so why 
is this happening? 

I'm sorry for the Goldman family. I know how 
much it hurts. 

Nicole and I had a good life together. All this 
press talk about a rocky relationship was no 
more than what every long-term relationship 
experiences. All her friends will confirm that I 
have been totally loving and understanding of 
what she's been going through. 


At times I have felt like a battered husband or 
boyfriend, but I loved her. Make that clear to 
everyone. And I would take whatever it took 
to make it work. 

Don't feel sorry for me. I've had a great life, 
great friends. Please think of the real O.J. and 
not this lost person. Thanks for making my life 
special. I hope I helped yours. 


Peace and love, 

O.J. 
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O.J.: THE EARLY YEARS 


F ootball saved O.J. Simpson. 
As a kid, he would throw rocks 
at buses and pull fire alarm 
handles. He stole hubcaps for kicks 
and started fights with his peers to 
prove how tough he was. He was constantly getting 
into mischief, but was quick to bolt from trouble or 
talk himself out of it when he had to. One time the 
police picked him up for being a part of a street riot. 
He had no identification on him so they asked him his 
name. 

"Burt Lancaster," he replied. So they wrote that 
name down in the report. "The cops believed me," he 
wrote in his book, O.J.: The Education of a Rich Rookie. 
"They never were able to report my actions to my 
mother or my school. I remember how proud I felt as 
I watched the cop spell out 'Burt Lancaster' on his 
official form. I was really putting one over, a teenage 
black kid fooling the establishment." 

But football saved him. He became a standout 
athlete at Galileo High School in San Francisco as an 
All-City sprinter and star running back for their 
football team. As a high school junior he started a 
gang called "The Superiors," and only allowed star 


athletes to join. His lifelong friend, A1 Cowlings, a 
former defensive end and a first-round draft pick of 
the Buffalo Bills in 1970, was a member of that group. 

It was Cowlings, in fact, who introduced O.J. to his 
first wife. Marguerite Whitley. She was an attractive, 
church-going, middle-class girl who was dating 
Cowlings at the time. When they began having 
problems with their relationship. Cowlings asked his 
buddy, O.J., to talk to her. He was quite a talker. O.J. 
and Marguerite were married in his first year at USC 
(1967). They had three children together and divorced 
in 1979, the year their daughter, 23-month-old Aaren, 
drowned in a swimming accident. 

Orenthal James Simpson was born on July 9, 1947, 
and grew up with his brother and sister in a housing 
project in the Potrero Hill section of San Francisco. 
His father was never around much and eventually left 
when O.J. was four. His mother supported the family 
by working the graveyard shift as a hospital orderly. 
On a football field or in the street, O.J. always seemed 
to be running. 

"The ghetto makes you want to hide your real 
identity," he wrote in his book, "from cops, from 
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O.J.: THE EARLY YEARS 


teachers, and even from yourself." 

Forced to wear a homemade 
brace on his legs as a child, he 
suffered from a calcium 
deficiency—Rickets—that made it 
difficult for him to walk. His friends 
called hi m "Pencil Pins." The fact that he was able to 
to run at all was a medical miracle. He dreamed of 
becoming a professional baseball player like his 
second cousin, Ernie Banks. Later, when he began to 
excel at football, he would emulate the sidestepping 
moves of his hero. Gale Sayers. He wore No. 32 on his 
back in deference to his other hero, Jim Brown. 

Football saved him. Simpson's grades weren't good 
enough to get him into one of the better Bay Area 
colleges such as Berkeley. He considered joining the 
Army, but instead opted for the City College of San 
Francisco. There the O.J. legend began to take form. In 
one game, "The Juice" scored six touchdowns and ran 
for 304 yards. He broke numerous school scoring 
records and made Junior College All-America two 

Forced to wear a homemade brace 
on his legs as a child) he suffered 
from a calcium deficiency— 
Rickets—that made it difficult 
for him to walk. His friends called 
him “Pencil Pins.” 

years in a row. Suddenly, O.J. Simpson was someone 
people were talking about. 

Fie chose the University of Southern California 
because of its rich history and winning tradition. In 
his first season as halfback, he led the nation in 
rushing with 1,415 yards in nine games. His explosive 
running gave him a per game rushing average of 157 
yards! He tied for first place in the Pac-8 Conference 
in scoring with 11 touchdowns and ranked No. 2 in 
total offense with 1,524 yards. He led his team to a 10- 
1 record and the national championship. Still he 
finished second in the Heisman Trophy voting behind 
UCLA quarterback Gary Beban. 

The following year, O.J. was off and running again. 
He set a national collegiate mark of 1,709 yards for the 
season and scored 22 touchdowns. Not surprisingly, 
despite a 27-16 loss to Ohio State in the Rose Bowl, 
O.J. received the prized Heisman Trophy in 1968 before 
being named the No. 1 pick in the '69 NFL Draft. 

Now in the limelight of his burgeoning career, 
O.J. Simpson never forgot his ghetto roots and life 
on the streets of San Francisco. Football, you see, had 
saved h im . • 
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O .J. Simpson's success on the football 
field began long before he first donned a 
uniform for the Buffalo Bills. At Galileo 
High School in San Francisco fans on the sideline 
cried: "Give the ball to O.J." At the City College of 
San Francisco, Simpson, who shortened his name 
from Orenthal James to O.J. before high school, 
"wasn't your average running back." At the 
University of Southern California, Simpson emerged 
as one of the top college running backs ever. Football 
was Simpson's life and he was great at it. But 
football was also Simpson's savior. 

"High school was a time of fighting and hustling, 
shooting craps and acting cool—and sometimes 
risking my whole future," Simpson writes in his 
book, O.J. The Education of a Rich Rookie. "The ghetto 
streets offered many traps for a kid just learning that 
he can make it in the straight world—and I veered 
dangerously close to most of them." 


got to learn if you are ever going to be successful in 
this world, you are going to have to learn to accept 
responsibility for your actions.' I don't know if it hit 
right then, but it started working on me as years 
went on." 

Galileo was a small school and didn't have much 
of a football team until Simpson came along. He led 
the school to its first winning season in three years. 
In his senior year, he scored three second-half 
touchdowns to break St. Ignatius's 23-game winning 
streak. "Some high school fans claimed it had been 
the biggest upset ever scored in the Bay area," 
Simpson wrote. 

But touchdowns weren't everything, as Simpson 
later painfully realized. Grades were important as 
well, and Simpson's grades weren't good enough to 
get him into college. His dreams of going to USC 
were put on hold. He contemplated enlisting in the 
Army but instead enrolled in 1965 in the City 


the Grade 


By Steve Ryan 


Simpson had luck, as he admits. But he also had 
plenty of skill. "I could run faster than anyone 
around. I was big and strong and agile," writes 
Simpson, the second cousin of Hall of Fame baseball 
star Ernie Banks. It was that skill that convinced him 
to try out for the football team at Galileo, where, 
under coach Jack McBride, Simpson starred on both 
offense and defense, compiling touchdowns from 
both sides of the field. 

At his Pro Football Hall of Fame induction, 
Simpson said he would always be grateful to 
McBride. "It was my sophomore year at Galileo and 
I was the star of the JV football team and it was the 
week of our championship game and a few of my 
buddies and I, Joe Bell and A1 Cowlings, we had 
decided to ditch a class and had gone up to the third 
floor lavatory and we were shooting amongst the 
nickels and dimes. All of a sudden there was this 
size 14 shoe; we looked up and there was big Jack 
McBride. 

"We thought he would let us go, maybe run a few 
laps, stay out after practice, but no, he started 
marching us down to Dean Smith's office. I'll never 
forget McBride because he told me, 'O.J., in this 
world there are rules that we all must live by. You 


College of San Francisco, a junior college near 
Golden Gate Park 

"After high school I was still confused enough 
about who I was to seriously consider enlisting in 
the Army instead of going to San Francisco City 
College. But somehow I made all the right 
decisions." 

George Rush, current athletic director and head 
football coach at City College, was a defensive back 
on the same team as Simpson. He remembers 
Simpson as a "real good player." 

"He sat in his first game as a freshman because 
the starting running back was returning from the 
previous season. O.J. was second string, but in that 
first game the running back got hurt and Simpson 
went in and took his spot," says Rush. "City went 
18-0 after that game. He was real friendly with all 
the players and everyone was pushing for each 
other." 

Simpson was compiling impressive numbers even 
back then. Against San Joaquin Delta of Stockton, 
California, Simpson exploded for a 48-yard TD. The 
following week he carried the ball 16 times for 207 
yards and three TDs against Foothill Junior College. 
Rush recalls Simpson rushed for six touchdowns 
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against San Jose City. 

"You marveled at his talents. You were very 
aware that he had skills out of the ordinary. You 
don't have to be Woody Hayes to know this guy 
isn't your average running back. And we weren't 
NFL scouts but we knew that this guy was going to 
be a big guy in college and in the pros. The talent 
was there," Rush says. 

Simpson finished his first season at City rushing 
for 1,161 yards. He received offers from numerous 
colleges, but according to sources, Simpson wanted 
to go to USC. He remained at City for one more 
season and excelled once again. In one game he 
rushed for an incredible 304 yards. As a sophomore 
he rushed for 1,391 yards and broke every national 
rushing and scoring mark in junior college football 
history. He was acclaimed as the "most sensational 
junior college football player of all time." 

Dutch Elston, head coach of City, said at the time: 
"He can stop and start and change speeds as well as 
anybody I've ever seen. He can be going full speed 
and stop in two steps." 

The 1968 Rose Bowl was the 
biggest game of Simpson’s college 
career. Simpson ran for two TDs 
against Indiana to lead the 
Trojans to a 14-3 victory and a 
national championship. 

Simpson's accomplishments did not go unnoticed. 
His dream came true when the USC Trojans came 
calling in 1967. Fred Baer, sports information 
director for the JC Conference at the time, recalls: "I 
saw most of his games and became a real fan of his. 
Scouts always showed up. They were always on his 
trail. He could have named where he wanted to go, 
especially after his sophomore year." 

Simpson said it was Marv Goux who recruited 
him to USC. "He was the guy who helped me 
understand that if you are going to realize any dream 
in life it is going to take a lot of work and a certain 
amount of sacrifice. It was Goux that got me into 
USC and Goux who made sure I stayed at USC by 
coming to my apartment everyday and making sure 
that I didn't oversleep and that I was going to class." 

At USC everything fell into place for Simpson. He 
married Marguerite Whitley in his first year at USC. 
He starred on the track and field team, teaming with 
three other Trojan football players (Earl McCullouch, 
Fred Kuller and Lennox Miller) to set the world 
record in the 440-yard relay. 

His true recognition, however, would come on the 
football field. Against the University of Texas, the 6' 


2", 210-pound Simpson swerved around linebackers 
and juked past safeties to rush for 158 yards. The 
following week against Michigan State, Simpson 
went for 190 yards on 36 carries. He also had two 
rushing TDs and another one receiving. The 
numbers just kept piling up from there. Against 
Notre Dame he rushed for 150 yards on 38 carries 
and scored three touchdowns. 

Simpson was on his way to a Heisman Trophy 
season in his first year at USC. The only man that 
stood in his way was quarterback Gary Beban of 
arch-rival UCLA. The two squared off against each 
other in the final game of the 1967 season. Simpson 
said at the time: "Beban has been my idol. He's from 
my part of the state. I followed him closely the two 
years I was in junior college. I watched him play on 
television and in the Rose Bowl. It seems strange to 
be on a team now that wants to beat him." Simpson 
and the Trojans did beat Beban and UCLA as O.J. 
rushed 30 times for 177 yards. Beban was awarded 
the Heisman trophy at the end of the season. 

Beban, now with CB Commercial in Chicago, said 
recently that going into that 1967 game the Heisman 
was not on his nor O.J.'s mind. "I always played the 
game to win or lose. Records get broken, someone 
always wins the trophy. Going into that game we 
were number one in the country. We were on the 
edge of reaching a goal we had set three or four 
years earlier. It was an exciting experience for both 
teams. It wasn't whether I would win the trophy or 
O.J. would win it, we both had the attitude that you 
don't play for the trophies." 

Beban said the two plays that stand out in his 
mind from that game are a ball he threw that was 
intercepted and run back for a score and O.J.'s 67- 
yard run in the fourth quarter that put USC ahead. 
"A running back will always tell you he can't do it 
by himself, but that was some run by O.J. and a great 
call, an audible [by quarterback Steve Soggee]. We 
expected to come back and drive down the field for 
the winning touchdown but we didn't." 

O.J.'s run came a few series after UCLA took a 20- 
14 lead. But the kick for the extra point was blocked. 
"You could feel the burst of energy on their sideline. 
It made USC aware that all they had to do was score 
and they'd be ahead," remembers Beban, adding 
that he and O.J. have talked about that game many 
times over the years. "We've also exchanged 
directions of business careers, growth of our families 
and children." 

Asked about the current situation involving O.J., 
Beban says: "You reach for all kinds of ways to be 
helpful, and it's very difficult to live through, 
knowing that someone who you may not be close 
to—but have reasons to be close to—is going through 
this. Our lives were so intertwined, so it's tough." 

The 1968 Rose Bowl was the biggest game of 
Simpson's college career. Simpson ran for two TDs 
against Indiana to lead the Trojans to a 14-3 victory 
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and a national championship. He 
finished the ‘67 season with 1,543 
w yards (5.3 average yards per carry) 
and 13 touchdowns. The only 
disappointment was that he finished 
' mi ' runner-up to Beban for the Heisman. 

But Simpson wasn't to be denied in his second year. 

When asked if he was overworking Simpson, 
Trojan coach John McKay said at the time: "If we 
don't have Simpson carrying the ball 35 to 40 times a 
game, it would like having Joe DiMaggio on your 
team and only letting him go to bat once a game." 

The boy who struggled from the streets of San 
Francisco wasn't going to waste this opportunity. In 
the first game of the '68 season, Simpson picked up 
where he left off, rushing 39 times for 236 yards, 
while also catching six passes for 57 yards and 
adding four TDs. Similar performances were to 
follow. Against Northwestern he rushed for 163 
yards. Against Stanford he carried the ball 47 times 
for 220 yards. Oregon and UCLA would also watch 
as Simpson ran for over 200 yards against both 
teams. "We run O.J. left and we run O.J. right. It's 
pretty simple," McKay once said. 

Simpson's last college game came in the 1969 Rose 
Bowl against Ohio State, who defeated the Trojans 27- 
16. But Simpson left his mark. 

He set two NCAA and 11 USC single-season or 
career marks. He replaced Mike Garrett as USC's all- 
time single-season rusher. USC was 19-2-1 during his 
career, won two Pac-8 titles and made two Rose Bowl 
appearances. He finished his career with 3,423 yards 
(5.1 avg.) on 674 carries and 36 TDs. He was named 
Associated Press "Player of the Year," UPI "Player of 
the Year," and was a consensus All-America for the 
second season. Sport Magazine named Simpson its 
"Man of the Year." He also won the Maxwell Trophy 
and on December 5,1968, stood smiling in front of the 
Heisman Trophy. Recalls Beban: "O.J. called me to 
congratulate me on winning the award in 1967. And I 
told him there was no question in my mind he was 
going to win the award the next season. And he did." 

O.J. broke records, set new ones and brought fans 
to their feet from one coast to another. In his book he 
reflected on breaking all the records and getting all 
the attention in college: "When I started breaking all 
kinds of scoring records at San Francisco and at USC, 
then I became aware of my image. After taking so 
long to find out who I was I didn't want anyone else 
to misunderstand me. I didn't want to be O.J. 
Simpson, running back. I wanted to be O.J. Simpson, 
a good guy." 

Simpson's Heisman Trophy jersey and other 
momentos from his career are currently on display at 
USC's Heritage Hall. Tim Tessalone, USC sports 
information director, says: "Simpson has been a very 
loyal Trojan and interested in the team. Whenever he 
had time he would come in and take in a game 
or two." • 
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were the worst team in 1968, finishing with a 1-12-1 
record. But there were other contenders for O.J. and 
plenty of rumors. Some said the Bills would pass up 
Simpson and go for a quarterback. Others said the 
Rams would swap three players to Buffalo in 
exchange for the rights to Simpson. 

The Bills wound up picking O.J., but then the 
former USC star couldn't reach an agreement with 
Bills' owner Ralph Wilson. There were rumors he 
would be traded. Simpson himself thought about 
going to the Continental Football League where he 
was offered a lucrative deal, or to the Canadian 
Football League. Eventually, Simpson lowered his 
demands for salary and bonuses and by the middle of 
training camp the Bills and O.J. had agreed to a four- 
year contract worth approximately $350,000. 


Coast t 


By Steve Ryan 

In 1973 Simpson broke Jim 
Brown’s single-season rushing 
mark with 2,003 yards, becoming 
the first player to eclipse the 
2000-yard mark, in the mud and 
snow at Shea Stadium on 
December 16. 


Simpson would write later in his book, O.J. The 
Education of a Rich Rookie, that those "months between 
the end of my USC career and the day I reported to 
the Bills were the longest, the most lucrative and the 
most confusing of my life. I became so preoccupied 
with the whirl of contracts, appearances, and 
negotiations that I hardly worked out at all. I actually 
reported to Buffalo in the worst shape of my career." 

While the Bills were happy to get the former USC 
star in uniform, there was also the question of what 
number Simpson was going to wear. He couldn't 
have his old USC No. 32 because that belonged to 


Gary McDermott. Simpson settled for No. 36 in 
preseason games, but four days before opening day 
against the Jets, McDermott was cut and Simpson got 
his old number back. Then Simpson was a month 
behind in learning the playbook so he had a special 
session with Coach John Rauch to go over the plays. 

Simpson's teammates on the Bills included present 
TV football announcer Paul McGuire, who played 
linebacker, and former congressman Jack Kemp, who 
quarterbacked the Bills from 1962 through '69. The 
Bills finished the '69 season with a 4-10 record, 
winning all four at home. Simpson played in 13 
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games, rushing 181 times for 697 yards and two TDs. 
He also caught 30 passes for 343 yards (11.4 average) 
and scored three TDs. O.J. also returned 21 kickoffs 
for 529 yards. Impressive numbers for your average 
player but not for O.J. His first 100-yard game came 
against Denver on September 28, 1969, and it was his 
only one of the year. O.J. had trouble throughout the 
season adjusting from college to the pros and trouble 
being on a team that was losing so much. 

"I was preoccupied with the differences between 
California and Buffalo, between being a star and 
being a raw rookie—and between the overall attitudes 


of college and professional ballplayers," he wrote. 

The 1970 season wasn't anything to write home 
about either. He rushed for 52 yards against the 
Broncos' in the opening game, 24 yards against the 
Rams, 99 yards against the Jets, with again only a 
single 100-yard game coming against the Boston 
Patriots. O.J. only had three 100-yard games in his 
first three seasons. The following week against the 
Bengals, Simpson, who at the time was leading the 
league in kickoff returns, hurt his knee. Joe O'Donnell 
and longtime buddy A1 Cowlings helped carry 
Simpson off the field as his season was finished. The 
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Bills finished 3-10-1. O.J. finished 
960 all-purpose yards, including 
k ' 1 a team-leading 488 yards rushing. 

Simpson's 742 yards rushing in 
1971 was the best in his three years 
at Buffalo, but it didn't boost his 
spirits any. The Bills finished at 1-13 and a frustrated 
Simpson was contemplating a trade. 

The answer to Simpson's problems came in 1972 in 
the person of Lou Saban, who coached the Bills from 
1962 through 1965 and led the team to two AFL 
championships. He returned to make the Bills and 
Simpson a winner. And did he ever. Saban had a 
reputation of building strong running games and he 
wanted to rebuild Buffalo's offense around Simpson, 
who would get the ball twice as much as he did in his 
first three seasons. O.J. exploded for 138 yards against 
the 49ers, 144 against the Raiders, 189 yards against 
the Steelers and on the final game of the season, 
against the Super Bowl-bound Redskins, Simpson 
clinched his first NFL rushing title with 101 yards 
(1,251 yards for the season). 



Simpson praised Saban at the Hall of Fame 
inductions: "Lou came into my life at a very difficult 
time for me. I hadn't done anything for three years 
and I was really thinking about quitting. I will never 
forget the day when he first got there, he sat me down 
and told me, 'Son, I think you have gotten a raw deal 
here and I want you to know I think a lot of your 
ability. I am going to give you the ball and if you bear 
with me I'll get the guys around you so that you can 
go on and be the star that you should be.' " 

In 1973 Simpson enjoyed the best season of his 
career. He broke Jim Brown's single-season rushing 
mark with 2,003 yards, becoming the first player ever 
to eclipse the 2,000-yard mark. Simpson set the record 
in the season finale against the Jets in the mud and 
snow at Shea Stadium on December 16. The "Electric 
Company" hoisted "The Juice" on their shoulders as 
he waived his arms in triumph. It was one of 
Simpson's greatest moments. In the lockerroom 


afterwards Simpson praised the Electric Company— 
the offensive line of Mike Montler, Reggie McKenzie, 
Donnie Green, Dave Foley, and rookies Joe 
Dellamielleure and Paul Seymour—who gathered 
around him: "These are the cats who did it for me. I 
wouldn't be here without them." 

Ironically it was Simpson who at 15 years of age 
teased the great running back of the Cleveland 
Browns. "You're not so good," Simpson once said to 
Brown. "When I'm a pro. I'm gonna be better than 
you are. I'm gonna break all your records." Simpson 
did—and did it wearing the same jersey Brown. 

Simpson also set records in 1973 for most games 
with 100-plus yards gained in a season, 11; most 
rushing attempts in a single season, 332; most 
consecutive games with 100-plus yards rushing, 
seven; and most games with 200-plus yards rushing 
in a season, three. Against New England in the 
season's opening game, Simpson broke the league's 
single-game rushing mark when he exploded for 250 
yards. And even with the mud and the snow and the 
freezing temperatures in Buffalo, Simpson always 
wore short sleeves. "I can feel the tacklers better that 
way. I can feel their touch, and in a football game I 
just don't want to be touched," was his explanation. 

Steve Nelson, former linebacker for the New 
England Patriots (1974-87), said O.J. was "a terrific 
talent, the Michael Jordan of his time. He was so 
superior than all of us. He had incredible physical 
skills and great speed. Once he got any kind of 
separation [from defenders], he had those two steps 
that excelerated him into the open." 

Nelson, who now owns a restaurant in Boston, 
recalled one game against the Bills in which the Pats 
had a safety trap on. "He covered 40 yards before any 
of us could turn around and we had every gap 
covered. But somehow he found an opening and 
before we knew it he was in the endzone. He had that 
rare ability to take the ball and score touchdowns." 

While most fans look at 1973 as Simpson's best 
year, Simpson himself and others look at 1975 as the 
best season of his career. He led the league in rushing 
with 1,817 yards, caught 28 passes for a personal-high 
426 yards (15.2 average) and scored a league record 23 
touchdowns. He totalled 2,243 all-purpose yards, 
almost 200 yards better than 1973. 

He was named Player of the Year for the third time 
in 1975 (1972 and '73 were the others) and was named 
to the Pro Bowl for the fourth straight year in 1976, 
the same year he won his fourth rushing title. 
Simpson's one disappointment was not winning a 
championship. His only playoff appearance came in 
1974 when the 10-4 Bills got a wild-card berth, but in 
a first round clash against the mighty Steelers, Buffalo 
was eliminated. Simpson was held to just 49 yards in 
that game. But many point to the game in which he 
rushed for 227 yards against the Steel Curtain in 1975 
as one of his best. "I think considering who we were 
playing, it may have been my best pure running 
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game. Overall, 1975 was probably my most enjoyable 
year offensively," Simpson said. 

L.C. Greenwood, former defensive tackle for the 
Steelers (1969-81), failed to recall that one game but 
did remember O.J.'s impressive capabilities. "There 
was no question O.J. was a great runner. It wasn't so 
much that he was tough to tackle, it was just hard 
catching up to him. He was so quick." 

Now working in the telephone business in 
Pittsburgh, Greenwood added: "Whatever you could 
do to keep the ball away from him, you did it. You 
didn't want to see the ball in his hands. If you could 
get to him you could tackle him." 

In 1976 Simpson demanded a trade, but it fell on 
deaf ears and he wound up signing a lucrative three- 
year, $2.5-million contract. Problems again began to 
mount. Saban resigned as head coach after five games 
with five years still left on his ten-year contract. He 
was replaced by offensive line coach Jim Ringo. The 
Bills lost their last ten games with the only bright spot 
being Simpson, who rushed for his third best season 
total (1,503 yards) and broke his own single-game 
record when he rushed for 276 yards against the 
Lions at the Pontiac Stadium on November 25,1976 . 

"Simpson was certainly one of the finest running 
backs I've ever seen. I remember him running 
through seven or eight of our defenders on one run 
which was quite a phenonenal feat, not because our 
guys were poor tacklers, but because he was a great 
player," recalled Bert Jones, former Baltimore Colts' 
quarterback (1973-82) who now runs a lumber 
business in Louisiana. "There was a constant threat 
that whenever he touched the ball he could go all the 
way." 

Simpson's final days as a Bill came in 1977. He 
rushed for only 557 yards in seven games before he 
went down with a severe knee injury. Ironically, in his 
final game as a Bill, against Seattle on October 30, he 
rushed nine times for 32 yards—-the same number he 
wore. 

A publicized photo of Simpson sitting on the bench 
leaning on his helmet said it all. "I felt in my heart it 
was going to be my last game for Buffalo. I was sad," 
Simpson said. "I sat there on the bench near the end 
of the game thinking about my years in Buffalo. It 
started off kind of rough, and then it got great and at 
the end it was rough." 

On March 24,1978, Simpson's wish to be traded to 
a west coast team was answered. He was dealt to the 
San Francisco 49ers for five high draft choices: 
second- and third-round picks in the '78 draft, first- 
and fourth-round picks in '79, and a second-round 
pick in '80. The headline in the next day's New York 
Post read: "The Bills send their heart to Frisco." 

Bills' players and fans were unhappy to see O.J. 
leave, but they were happy for O.J., who was going 
back to the town where he was bom and where he 
played high school ball and part of his college career. 
He had hopes of surpassing Brown once more as the 



all-time rushing leader but more injuries in 1978 and 
'79 slowed his chase for the record. He lost the 
starting job in mid-season of '79 to Paul Hofer and 
announced his retirement before the 49ers' game at 
Tampa Bay: "Over the years I've heard your applause 
and appreciated your cheers. I already know what 
I'm going to miss the most." 

In the Tampa Bay game—his final home 
appearance—Simpson began the game sitting on the 
bench, but got one more chance early in the second 
half when Hofer got hurt. With 1:31 left in the game 
he started off-tackle and cut to the outside, gaining 17 
yards before being nudged out by Curtis Jordan. 
After the game Simpson said: "This game meant a lot 
to me. I was glad to get the last run. But the impact of 
quitting hasn't dawned on me yet. Right now I'm just 
enjoying it." 

Images of Simpson streaking downfield with the 
ball tucked away are still vivid in many football fans' 
minds. Simpson failed to break Brown's all-time 
rushing record, as he finished with 11,236 yards, some 
1,000 yards short of Brown. Then on August 3, 1985, 
Simpson was inducted into the Hall of Fame along 
with Joe Namath and Roger Staubach. 

In the beginning there were doubts that O.J. wasn't 
the real thing. But in the end he proved the skeptics 
wrong. In the beginning it was a struggle to pick up 
100-yard games but in the end he picked up six 200- 
yard games. In the beginning there was Orenthal 
James Simpson. But to thousands of football fans he's 
O.J. The Juice. • 

Note: Repeated efforts to get comments from former 
ballplayers about Simpson's football career either went 
unanswered or were met with replies of "no comment ." 
Those former greats who would not go on record to talk 
about O.J. included Gale Sayers, Jack Lambert, Joe Greene, 
Bob Lilly, Walter Payton, Mel Blount and Johnny Unitas. 
We thank those players who were willing to share their 
memories about O.J. the player. 
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The following passage consists of O.f. Simpson’s public 
acceptance speech, made upon his induction ceremony into 
the Pro Football Hall of Fame in Canton, Ohio, 
on August 3,1985: 

T hank you, thank you very much. 
Oh boy...thank you. Ever since January, when 
they named the members who would be 
enshrined in the Hall of Fame, I had a problem. The 
problem was what you would say, what would you 
say at a time like this. Well over the last few months, I 
thought about it and thought about it and it wasn't 
until a few weeks ago that I started to realize just 
about the only thing you could do here was to give 
thanks to so many people because without their 
contributions I wouldn't be here tonight. 

It was earlier this week that I guess I was lying in 
bed. I was in New York with Joe [Namath] and 
[Frank] Gifford practicing for some Monday Night 
Football [telecast] and I started thinking of all the 
people who made a contribution to my life and family 
and I guess it was about one in the morning, I said. 


taught the principles of fair play and good 
sportsmanship and I especially want to thank the 
councilors and directors at the Gatrilla Recreation 
Center and my high school, Galileo, and my 
teammates and coaches there, George Popp and Larry 
MacKinernie, and a guy that, if I could have a co¬ 
presenter here, would be standing with Lou Saban—a 
guy named Jack McBride. 

You know there are people in your life who teach 
you things that stay with you. I can recall that Jack 
McBride was one of those guys who had that effect on 
me. I recall it was my sophomore year at Galileo and I 
was the star of the JV football team. It was the week of 
our championship game and a few of my buddies 
and I—Joe Bell is out here and A1 Cowlings—we 
decided to ditch a class and we had gone up to the 
third floor lavatory and were shooting among the 
nickels and dimes and all of a sudden there was this 
size 14 shoe. We looked up and there was big Jack 
McBride. 

We knew that our head varsity coach was going to 
retire and McBride was one of the candidates to be 


nters Canton 


'Christ, Juice, you thought of them all now let me run 
through them one more time' and I ran through it and 
I was pretty sure I got everybody. The only problem 
was, it took me 43 minutes to name everybody. Don't 
worry. I'm not going to take that long here. 

Well, let me get started by first of all thanking Pete 
Elliott and the Hall of Fame Committee for the 
kindness and consideration that they have shown my 
family and friends and myself in making us feel 
welcome here. I want to say to my fellow enshrinees, 
the Hall of Fame or not, man I feel special just being 
around you guys. You don't know what this is to 
walk around here. You wonder if you belong with 
this group of guys. I see [Ray] Nitschke, Lenny 
Moore, Doug Atkins, Sam Huff, my hero Gale Sayers 
over there, and Dick 'Night Train' Lane. You know, as 
a kid I watched these guys and I read about them and 
you know, I figured, well, I must have done 
something good or something right to be here. And I 
just want you to know that I will never let you guys 
down man. I will five up to the honor of being in this 
Hall and being on your team. 

As far as my career is concerned, I want to start off 
by thanking the City of San Francisco. It was on those 
school yards and in those playgrounds that I was 


head coach and we knew what it would mean for him 
to win this JV championship so we thought he would 
let us go, maybe run a few laps, stay out after 
practice. But no, he started marching down to Dean 
Smith's office. Dean Smith was notorious for five-day 
suspensions, so I was trying to tell the coach, 'Hey 
coach the game is this week,' I was trying to remind 
him that maybe the head coaching job was on the line 
for him. Well, I'll never forget Jack McBride because 
he told me: 'O.J., in this world there are rules that we 
all must live by.' He said: TouVe got to learn if you 
are ever going to be successful in this world, you are 
going to have to learn to accept responsibility for your 
actions.' I don't know if it hit me right then, but it 
started working on me as years went on because I 
knew I was this guy's favorite and he turned me in 
anyway. I began to realize that it really, really is 
secondary if you win or lose, it is how you play the 
game in fife and on the field that really matters. So I'll 
always be grateful to Jack McBride. 

I want to thank my junior college, the City College 
of San Francisco, my coaches there: Dutch Elson, Pop 
Schwartz, Mr. Lawson. I must admit it was the most 
fun I ever had in football. There was no pressure. The 
coaches had tenure so they didn't have to worry 
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about their jobs. All they cared about 
is that we would qualify to go on to a 
Gr* four-year school and preferably to 

schools of our choice. It is no wonder 
that in that environment we won 
two championships. 

Of course, the school of my choice was the 
University of Southern California and I can't imagine 
any other school educating a guy, preparing him for 
the world more than USC did for me. They allowed 
me to play on some great teams there. We won a 
national championship, broke a world record in track. 
I want to thank [coach] John McKay for the 
confidence he showed in me. He let me carry the ball. 
He taught me about running the football. I recall one 
time when I had carried the ball my first year there 47 
times and this was when it was unheard of for a guy 
to carry the ball that much. All the press and people 
were concerned about it and McKay turned to me and 
said: "I don't know what you're worried about, the 
ball ain't that heavy." 

I also want to thank a coach there, a guy they called 
my daddy when I was at USC, a man named Marv 
Goux. It was Marv who recruited me to USC and I 
guess he was the guy to help me understand that, if 
you're going to realize any dream, that it's going to 
take a lot of work and a certain amount of sacrifice 
and it was Goux that got me into USC and it was 
Goux that made sure I stayed at USC by coming to 
my apartment every day and making sure I didn't 
oversleep and that I was going to class. 

I want to thank all my coaches in pro ball, 
especially [Bills'] owner Ralph Wilson and Pat 
McGroder, all the coaches I had and teammates I had 
at Buffalo. I learned a little something from all of 
them, but the man I have to give my biggest thanks to 
is the man who is really responsible for me being 
here—my presenter here, Lou Saban [former Bills' 
coach]. You know Lou came into my life at a very 
difficult time for me. I hadn't done anything for three 
years and I was really thinking about quitting and I 
will never forget the day when he first got there. He 
sat me down and he told me, 'Son, I think you have 
gotten a raw deal here and I want you to know I think 
a lot of your ability. I am going to give you the ball 
and if you bear with me. I'll get the guys around you 
so you can hope to go on and be the star that you 
should be.' 

And that was just his will, through his 
determination. He took a bunch of guys that were 
castoffs from other teams and a couple of rookies and 
with the help of the finest defensive line coach that I 
ever heard of, Jim Ringo, they took this group of 
misfits and young players and turned them into the 
'Electric Company.' I want to tell you they turned on 
the Juice. I don't know what I can say about those 
guys: Dave Foley, Mike Montler, Donnie Green, Paul 
Seymore, Joe DeLamieelleure, Bobby Chandler, JKD, 
Buddy Braxton and the guy I think is the epitome of 


the spirit of football players, Reggie McKenzie. A lot 
of people don't know that it was Reggie's dream that 
we would go for 2,000 yards [in '73]—it wasn't my 
dream—and through the love of Reggie and the love 
of this group of guys. Believe me they weren't the 
most talented group of guys in the world, but I don't 
think any team had a feeling for one another more 
than this group of men and I really feel I represent all 
of them standing here today. 

You know away from the football field there are 
guys who are very important. We all had to work 
through our careers with a group of men called 'PR' 
men. Their job is to take the star and polish him up 
and make him shine and I had the best in my career: a 
guy named Don Anderson at USC and the late Jack 
Horrigan when I first got to Buffalo. And a man I just 
think is the best—and I think Roger Staubach will 
agree with me, he was Roger's PR man at the Naval 
Academy—Mr. L. Budd Thalman and I know L is 
here today. I know you are around here somewhere. 

I will try to wrap this up. There is a support group 
off the field, you know, a group of people who are 
your friends and your family who could care less if 
you win or lose, or if you had a good game or you 
didn't have a good game. I have had the best support 
group that any guy could hope for. A lot of them are 
here now. I know I wouldn't be here if it wasn't for 
Marilyn O'Brien, Skip Taft and Cathy Randa, my 
friends who are here. I see Wayne Hughes, Joe and 
Marvin and Mark and my old buddy Joe Bell back 
there and Frank Olsen over here and all these people 
who have contributed to my life and my career. My 
best friend A1 Cowlings, my teammate from the third 
grade, and thanks to what is the class of Eddie 
DeBartolo and Bill Walsh and the San Francisco 49ers. 
They allowed us to play together in my final year in 
my home town of San Francisco. 

I want to thank my family. I see my sister, Shirley 
Carmelita, my brother, Truman, because I know that 
no matter what I was, if I was a window washer or a 
bus driver they all would make me feel just as loved. 
My kids, no one could ask for better kids, more loving 
kids. They keep me on my toes like any teenage kids 
would. I love them. My wife, Nicole, who came into 
my life at what is probably the most difficult time for 
an athlete, at the end of my career, and she turned 
those years into some of the best years in my life. My 
dad, Jimmy, well, what do you say about your dad? 
There are people who are raised in broken homes. 
Even though my dad didn't live under the same roof 
as us during most of my youth, he was always there. 
He was always there, anytime I had a problem. I love 
you for it. Dad. 

And, I don't know what to say about the most 
important person in you life. I'm just glad she is here 
today: my mother. I mean you just don't know what 
it is to be eight years old and have all your friends 
think that you have the best mother in the 
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neighborhood. I remember when I was about nine, 
my mother worked all her life and she took the 
whole family on vacation to visit her sister in Las 
Vegas and she had two weeks off. She worked the 
graveyard shift in San Francisco General Hospital for 
30-something years and while we were down there 
about five days into the vacation, I had to play in my 
first Little League baseball game [back in San 
Francisco]. Well, I was moping around and she 
noticed how sad I was and I don't know, she drove 
me 700 miles—in the middle of her vacation—to San 
Francisco so I wouldn't miss my first Little League 
[ game. I know I wouldn't be here now if it wasn't for 
my mother's prayers. 

I want to thank God. When I think about history 


and all the great people for allowing me to live at a 
time when such basic talents of body functions such 
as running and jumping would be worthy of 
applause. I want to thank all the fans, especially 
those in Buffalo. They were out there when I couldn't 
see the goal line, when I couldn't see the sidelines 
and there were 80,000 of them in the stands. And I 
just want all the fans and the NFL to know how 
much I appreciated it. No matter what stadium I 
would play in, you cheered me and made me feel 
appreciated and welcomed and I want to tell you that 
I know now already in my heart and in my memories 
the things that I will miss the most about this game: 
the sound of your applause and your cheers. 

Thank you very much. • 


O.J. receives his Hall of Fame bust from former Bills’ coach Lou Saban. 
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O.J. Simpson and his 
buddy, A1 Cowlings, led 
Lpolice along the freeways of 
Los Angeles in their white Ford 
Bronco, hundreds of spectators lined 
the thruways to get a glimpse of 
their fallen hero. Some waved handwritten 
signs which silently screamed: "Go O.J." The 
message was reminiscent of his Hertz Rent-A-Car 
commercials, in which he would dash through 
airports, leaping over luggage and small dogs as 
some encouraging traveler or counter worker yelled, 
"Go, O.J., go!" 

Nobody ever said Simpson wasn't fast. Besides a 
Hall of Fame football career in Buffalo, Simpson led 
another life as a successful Madison Avenue 
pitchman. In between he would dash off to 
Hollywood to further his acting career in television 
and movies. Handsome, athletic and well-spoken, 
O.J. was the perfect choice when Hertz went looking 
for an athlete who would typify their "Superstar in a 
rent-a-car." 


By Michael Solomowitz 


That first year Simpson was paid $100,000, which 
escalated to $250,000 in the early 1980s. Except for a 
short promotional spot in 1992, however, Simpson 
hasn't done a commercial for them in many years. 
Evidently he won't be doing endorsements for 
anyone soon. After he was charged with the 
murders of his ex-wife and her friend. Hertz quickly 
dropped Simpson as their company spokesman, 
saying they were "shocked and saddened by this 
development. Obviously, Hertz has no plans to 
utilize Mr. Simpson in advertising." 

Pitching rental cars is just one of the many 
commercial jobs O.J. has had over the years. His 
endorsement career actually began before he played 
his first professional football game. Soon after being 
tabbed the No. 1 pick in the 1969 NFL draft, 
Simpson signed a three-year deal with General 
Motors Company, lending his name to their 
Chevrolet division. 

As his football legend grew, so did the offers. 
There was TreeSweet orange juice, which capitalized 
on his famous initials, and Royal Crown Cola. 
Simpson also endorsed Acme Boot Company's 
Dingo boots, Hyde Athletic Industries' Spot-Bilt 
athletic shoes, Foster Grant sunglasses, Schick 
Shavers and Wilson Sporting Goods. 
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That's why 
you need Hertz 
more than ever.” 

OJ; 


The Superstar In rent-a-car. 











Although his popularity in feature 
| films really didn't take off until the 
, first "Naked Gun" movie in 1988,0.J. 

was featured in limited roles as his 
1 acting career developed. His first 
theatrical release was The Klansman 
in 1974, a movie about a southern sheriff in the 
midst of racial tension. It starred Richard Burton, 
Lee Marvin, Linda Evans, and O.J. as Garth, the 
leader of a group of black militants. Even with that 
big, popular cast the movie bombed. 

That same year he played Chief Security Officer 
Harry Jernigan in the successful disaster-movie. The 
Towering Inferno. The film featured Paul Newman, 
Steve McQueen, William Holden and Faye 
Dunaway, all trapped in a fire-engulfed skyscraper. 
Simpson plays the 50th-floor security chief who 
monitors the closed circuit TV screens. He's the one 
who first discovers the fire and later he saves a cat 
from imminent disaster. 

In 1975, he appeared in The Killer Force with Telly 
Savalas, Peter Fonda and Maud Adams. He played 
Bopper Alexander, one of a group of ex-mercenary 
soldiers planning a robbery in this international 
diamond-smuggling adventure set in South Africa. 
Two years later he was Father Haley, a rugged, 
down-to-earth priest in The Cassandra Crossing, 
starring Richard Harris, Sophia Loren, Burt 
Lancaster and Ava Gardner. This epic thriller, filmed 
in France and Italy, follows a luxury train as it 
approaches a weakened bridge, with a terrorist on 
board who is infected with the plague. 

Simpson's next picture was Capricorn One, 
released in 1978. Alongside James Brolin and Sam 
Waterston, O.J. plays Navy Commander John 
Walker, an astronaut in the first manned flight to 
Mars. When they learn that the whole thing is a hoax 
and that NASA has announced their ship has 
burned up in re-entry, they realize they've become 
expendable. They flee into the desert while reporter 
Elliott Gould figures out the scam. 

The following year O.J. was reunited with screen 
goddess Sophia Loren in Firepower, which also 
starred James Coburn, Eli Wallach and Vincent 
Gardenia. This action-thriller, set in the Caribbean, 
features Simpson as Catlett, a bank robber. The 
complicated story revolves around Loren, who, 
seeking revenge for the murder of her chemist- 
husband, hires hitman Coburn to even the score. 

O.J. made a cameo appearance as Tucker, a 
trucker, in the 1984 release Hambone and Hillie, and 
as a cop who avenges the death of his partner in the 
1992 film CIA: Code Name Alexa. 

In 1988 he revealed his funny bone and then 
nearly had it smashed off in the hysterical slapstick 
comedy The Naked Gun: From the Files of Police 
Squad and its sequels, released in 1991 and 1994. As 
Detective Nordberg of the LAPD, Simpson is the 
straight foil for Leslie Neilsen's Lieutenant Drebin. 
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The movies also star George Kennedy and Priscilla 
Presley. You name it and O.J. has to endure it in 
these cop parodies full of physical comedy: a 
window slams down on his fingers; a bare trap 
snaps shut on his leg; he is dragged on his back 
behind a bus headed cross-country; he bounces 
down stadium steps in a wheelchair, then is 
jettisoned off the upper deck. 

In addition to motion pictures, Simpson was 
featured in a number of made-for-television movies 
including Roots, Goldie and the Boxer Go to 
Hollywood, and Student Exchange. He has also 
appeared on numerous television shows, such as 
The Lucy Show, Medical Center, The Mac Davis 
Show, HBO's 1st & Ten, and was the guest host of 
Saturday Night Live. He is an executive producer 
under his own banner, Orenthal Productions, Inc., 
and has worked as a color commentator for ABC's 
Monday Night Football, where he eventually 
replaced Howard Cosell. He's also worked on 
ABC's Wide World of Sports and as an analyst for 
NBC's NFL Live. • 
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THE INVESTIGATION CONTINUES 


By Steve Ryan and Terry Melia 


M m Tt's already one of the 

JJKfm I most highly publicized 

-Lmurder cases ever. O.J. 

Simpson—football star, Hall 
of Famer and hero to thousands of 
fans—now charged in the murder of his ex- 
wife and her friend. Simpson sits in a box¬ 
sized jail cell awaiting his fate and under 
constant suicide watch. If found guilty, 
Simpson, who has pleaded not guilty, faces 
the death penalty or life in prison without 
parole. Prosecutors, meanwhile, have been 
combing through all the evidence they can 
find to prove Simpson was the killer. The 
case has grabbed the world's attention. 

The investigation has centered around 
various circumstances and pieces of evidence 
that were recovered from the crime scene 
following the brutal murder of Nicole Brown 
Simpson and Ronald Lyle Goldman outside 
her posh Brentwood, California, 
condominium. Goldman, a waiter in a nearby 
restaurant called Mezzaluna, offered to return 
prescription glasses to Nicole, which she had left 
mistakenly at the restaurant earlier that evening 0une 
12). Simpson, who took a red-eye flight to Chicago the 
night of the murders, returned to Los Angeles after 
receiving a phone call at his hotel from LAPD officials 
informing him that his wife had been murdered. 


O.J. Simpson leaves LAPD headquarters on June 13 after 
undergoing extensive questioning in connection with the 
two brutal murders of his ex-wife, Nicole, and her friend, 
waiter Ronald Goldman. 

days of further investigation Simpson was charged 
with two counts of murder with special 
circumstances. Police then set a time for Simpson to 


Upon returning to his Brentwood home, Simpson was surrender, but he failed to turn himself in. 
handcuffed briefly while talking with police about the After sneaking out of an undisclosed residence and 

murders, then questioned at headquarters. After four leaving his lawyer and police officials bewildered, 

Simpson was spotted in a white 
Ford Bronco on the Santa Ana 
Freeway in Orange County. The 
police immediately followed 
Simpson, who, according to the 
driver, Simpson's longtime friend 
A1 Cowlings, threatened to kill 
himself before surrendering. He 
even held a gun to his own head 
during the televised 60-mile 
pursuit. Simpson and Cowlings 
proceeded to lead a multitude of 
police cars—not to mention a 
national television audience—on a 
tour of L.A.'s freeway system. 
Fans of O.J.'s football career and 
passers-by stopped on both sides 
of the freeway to wave, blow 
kisses and cheer O.J. on as he 
passed by. Friends and former 
teammates of Simpson, including 
Los Angeles Raiders backup 
quarterback Vince Evans, pleaded 
LAPD spokesman Commander David Gascon speaks to reporters at a news over the airwaves for Cowlings 

conference following the June 17 arrest of football hero O.J. Simpson. and O.J. to pull over and 
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Chicago police officer John Stella 
uses a metal detector to comb for 
evidence in a field next to the 
O’Hare Plaza Hotel. 


surrender. Meanwhile, a 25- 
member SWAT team lined the 
grounds of Simpson's house to 
prepare for a possible 
confrontation. 

Reports that day had O.J. 
possibly committing suicide 
after he wrote various letters to 
the police, to his mother and to 
his fans. Some thought he might 
be already dead after these 
words were read over the 
airwaves: "Don't feel sorry for 
me. I've had a great life, great 
friends. Please think of the real 
O.J. and not this lost person." 

Tension grew as many people 
heading for a weekend vacation 
watched and wondered whether 
or not Simpson would live. But 
after the white Bronco was 
spotted and followed, it turned 
its way back toward Simpson's 
home, heading north, where 
numerous police cars, fans and 
media gathered to meet them. 

The pursuit ended an hour later, at approximately 
7:58 pm, when Cowlings pulled the truck into 
Simpson's Brentwood driveway. 

Simpson remained in the Bronco for another hour 
while Cowlings negotiated with police officials. Less 
than an hour later, both Cowlings and Simpson 
surrendered. 

Simpson's home has since become a tourist trap. 
Neighbors and tourists have stopped to take pictures 
both at Simpson's home and at the site where Nicole 
was murdered. His case is the top news item in 
newspapers and television stations throughout the 
country. But the investigation is the primary focus. Is 
Simpson the real killer? Is he a brutal murderer who 
nearly decapitated his ex-wife and killed another 
man? 

The investigation has focused on the following key 
points: 

Nicole Simpson's much-reported turbulent 
relationship with Simpson has now given people a 
different perspective of O.J. Simpson. There are police 
reports, a 1989 conviction for spousal battery, an 
episode where Nicole was discovered cowering 
behind bushes on New Year's Day after reportedly 
being beaten by Simpson. All of this publicity has 
prompted public awareness concerning domestic 
violence. 


A bloody glove was found at Simpson's 
Brentwood residence on Monday, June 13, and 
another glove—its apparent match—was recovered 
from the crime scene outside Nicole's condominium. 
Rust-colored spots found on Simpson's mansion 
driveway were determined to be bloodstains. A pair 
of Simpson's sneakers and blood stains on carpeting 
from one of his luxury automobiles were also 
uncovered, along with a stained towel from the 
Chicago O'Hare Plaza Hotel where Simpson stayed 
briefly the morning of the murders. 

A witness interviewed by the Los Angeles Times 
said that while she was jogging the night of the 
murders she spotted an automobile—a light-colored 
Ford Bronco—resembling O.J. Simpson's was parked 
across the street from Nicole Simpson's home. Early 
tests revealed that blood samples found at the murder 
scene matched those of O.J. Simpson's blood type. 
DNA tests to determine whether the blood is 
Simpson's were not yet completed at press-time. 

Knowledgeable sources are quoted as saying that 
Simpson had scratches on his body when he was 
questioned by police that first day. There were also 
cuts on his hands. Some sources say when Simpson 
was told over the phone in Chicago that Nicole was 
murdered, he smashed a glass in anguish, cutting 
himself. 
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THE INVESTIGATION CONTINUES 



Simpson's whereabouts at the time 
| of the murder remain a big question. 
i The defendant claims he was in his 
i house, waiting for a limousine to take 
him to LAX Airport. But there are 
conflicting reports from the limousine 
driver, who—as reported on the TV program 
"Hard Copy"—claims Simpson was not home at 
10:45 p.m., but arrived 15 minutes later "sweaty and 
agitated." 

Why O.J. went to Chicago is another interesting 
element in the prosecution's investigation. Reports 
say Simpson went to fulfill a previously scheduled 
business appointment with Hertz. Simpson had also 
checked into LAX with a golfbag, which was later 
found with blood on it. A serrated knife—the alleged 
murder weapon—has not yet been found, though 


police officials (as of press time) were still combing the 
fields surrounding the Chicago O'Hare Plaza Hotel 
searching for the weapon. 

Records from the O'Hare Plaza Hotel show that 
Simpson made ten telephone calls—including one to 
his former lawyer, Howard Weitzman—during the 75 
minutes that transpired following being notified of 
Nicole's death. 

Nicole Simpson put her condo up for lease three 
days before she was murdered. Investigators are 
trying to find out why. What was Goldman's 
relationship with Nicole? Were they just friends, or 
were they more than that? 

What happens now? At the moment there are no 
other suspects. A trial appears imminent, while 
Simpson, no longer No. 32, sits in a 9' x 7' jail cell, 
sporting prisoner No. 4013970. • 


The Evidence 


•Bloody ski mask found at Simpson’s home, reported 
by KCOP-TV: Evidence does not include a ski mask, 
according to Deputy District Attorney Marcia Clark. 

•A bloodstained, military-style entrenching tool was 
found and believed to be the murder weapon, 
reported by the Los Angeles Daily News: Crime 
reports say the weapon was a knife. A detective, Lt. 
Bert Luper, has specified that the weapon was 
neither an entrenching tool nor a sword. 

•Bloody glove found at the crime scene and another 
at Simpson’s home, reported by both the Los Angeles 
Times and Los Angeles Daily News: No comment by 
police authorities or lawyers. 

•Blood found at the crime scene matches Simpson’s 
type, reported by the Los Angeles Times and Los 
Angeles Daily News: Defense attorney Robert Shapiro 
said the summary of a police report on scientific 
tests on blood typing found it wasn’t conclusive 
evidence. He also said it wasn’t clear what blood 
was tested. 

•Preliminary DNA testing of crime-scene blood and 
blood samples from Simpson’s driveway, clothes, 
shoes and other items taken from his home, continue 
to link Simpson to the killings, reported by the Los 
Angeles Times: Prosecutors will not comment on 
preliminary DNA testing. 

•Simpson had body scratches when interviewed by 
police June 13, reported by the Los Angeles Times: 
Shapiro said Simpson was examined by doctors and 
there were no body scratches although there were 
“paper cuts” on one hand near the wrist and on the 
index finger. Simpson’s hand also had a larger cut 
he claimed was caused by a broken glass. 


•A jogger spotted a vehicle resembling Simpson’s 
parked on Nicole Simpson’s street the night of June 
12, reported by the Los Angeles Times: No comment 
by authorities or lawyers. 

•The limousine driver who took Simpson to LAX 
Airport the night of June 12 said Simpson wasn’t 
home at 10:45 pm but showed up 15 minutes later 
looking sweaty and agitated, reported by “Hard 
Copy” television program: Shapiro said Simpson was 
at home at the time of the killings waiting for a 


•The first witness called by the grand jury initially 
refused to testify on the grounds he could 
incriminate himself, reported by the Los Angeles 
Times: Attorney William Genego said the witness, his 
client Brian “Kato” Kaelin, was cooperating but 
simply sought more time to consult with his 
attorney. 

•Kaelin confirmed Simpson wasn’t home waiting for 
the limousine, contradicting Shapiro, and he saw 
Simpson driving his Ford Bronco the night of the 
killings, reported by NBC News: Kaelin’s attorney 
said such accounts are inaccurate and Kaelin’s 
knowledge is inconclusive. 

•Autopsy reports show victim Ron Goldman was 
likely attacked first, had more than 20 stab wounds, 
and Nicole Simpson also had numerous injuries, 
including knife-wounds that severed her neck down 
to the spinal cord, reported by KABC-TV; Time 
magazine reported Goldman had 22 stab wounds: 
County coroner has not released the autopsy report. 


—Reprinted With Permission Froi 
June 23,1994 


The Associated Press, 
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Sunday, June 12 

6 pm (Los Angeles Time)— 

O.J. Simpson and Nicole Brown 
Simpson separately leave dance 
recital for their daughter, nine-year- 
old Sydney, in West Los Angeles. 


6:30 pm—Nicole Simpson, her two children (Sydney 
and six-year-old Justin) and seven other guests 
(minus O.J.) arrive to eat out at Mezzaluna Restaurant 
in Brentwood. 


9:45 pm—Ronald Lyle Goldman, a 25-year-old waiter 
at Mezzaluna and friend of Nicole Simpson's, leaves 
the restaurant to return a pair of prescription glasses 
mistakenly left behind by Nicole Simpson. 



10:30 pm—The 
approximate time of death 
for both Nicole Simpson 
and Ron Goldman. O.J. 
Simpson's lawyer states 
O.J. was at home, waiting 
for a limo ride to LAX 
Airport, when the attack 
took place. 


11:45 pm—O.J. Simpson 
takes American Airlines 
flight #688 from L.A. to 
Chicago for a previously 
scheduled business 
appointment. 


Monday, June 13 

12:10 am—The blood-soaked bodies of Nicole 
Simpson and Ron Goldman are discovered outside 
her condominium in Brentwood. 



6:15 am 

(Chicago Time) 

O.J. Simpson 
checks into the 
O'Hare Plaza 
Hotel in 
Chicago. 


8:30 am 

(Chicago Time) 

O.J. checks out 
of the hotel and 
flies back to Los 
Angeles after 
being informed by L.A. Police that his ex-wife has 
been found dead. 


11:08 am 

(Los Angeles Time)—O.J. arrives in Los Angeles. 



12 noon—O.J. is taken from his Brentwood home to 
police headquarters, where he is questioned at length. 

4:30 pm—O.J. leaves police station, accompanied by 
his lawyer, Howard Weitzman. 

Tuesday, June 14 

7 am—Police seize clothes and other belongings from 
O.J. Simpson's home to begin tests to determine if 
stains found inside Simpson's Ford Bronco, on his 
driveway and on various objects are blood and—if 
so—whose. 

3 pm—The L.A. Coroner's Office releases partial 
autopsy results, concluding that both victims died 
from multiple stab wounds and "sharp force 
injuries." 

6:30 pm—O.J. Simpson slips away to meet his two 
children, with whom he spends the night. 

Wednesday, 

June 15 

9 am—Weitzman, 
Simpson's lawyer, 
announces that he will 
withdraw as lead attorney 
in the case. High-profile 
criminal defense lawyer 
Robert L. Shapiro takes 
over. 

2 pm—Police reveal that 
the blood type of samples 
recovered at the scene of 
the double slaying matches 
that of O.J. Simpson. 
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8:50 pm—With night time falling, O.J. Simpson finally 
surrenders to L.A. Police in the driveway of his home. 
Simpson soon 
thereafter is booked on 
two counts of murder. 


Saturday, 
June 18 


Simpson is held in the 
special L.A. County 
Jail wing known as the "High Power Unit," where 
many famous (and infamous) defendants have 
resided. A suicide watch is ordered for the former 
gridiron great, now occupying an isolated 7' x 9' jail 
cell. 


5 pm—O.J. Simpson attends private service for hSs 
ex-wife at an Orange County-based funeral home. 


6:30 pm—Sources tell the Associated Press that O.J. 
Simpson is the only suspect in the case and that his 
arrest is imminent. 


niursilay, June 16 

11 am—O.J. Simpson accompanies his children to his 
ex-wife's funeral service in Brentwood. A funeral 
service for Ron Goldman is held in Westlake Village. 


2 pm—Nicole Simpson is laid to rest at Ascension 
Cemetery in Lake Forest, Orange County. 


4 pm—Police release documents detailing a 1989 
beating by Simpson of his wife. 


5 pm—Detectives reveal that a witness has claimed 
that while she was jogging Sunday night (June 12), 
she spotted a car that closely resembles one owned by 
O.J. Simpson parked across the street from Nicole 
Simpson's condo. 


Friday, June 17 

8:30 am—O.J. Simpson is charged with two counts of 
murder with special circumstances that make him 
eligible for the death penalty if convicted. Shapiro 
says he will escort his client to police headquarters at 
11 am. 


11 am—Simpson fails to turn himself in to the proper 
authorities. His lawyer, embarrassed, reveals that he 
is unaware of O.J.'s 
whereabouts. 


2 pm—Police declare 
O.J. Simpson a fugitive 
and put out an all points 
bulletin. 


5 pm—Simpson's friend 
Robert Kardashian reads 
a letter from O.J. which 
sounds ominously like a 
suicide note. 


6:25 pm—O.J. Simpson, in a white Ford Bronco 
driven by longtime friend and ex-teammate A1 
Cowlings, is spotted on a freeway in Orange County. 
He leads police on a 60-mile chase for more than an 
hour before returning to his Brentwood mansion. 


Sunday, June 18 

Simpson, now Prisoner No. 4013970, continues to 
occupy the isolated 7' x 9' jail cell. The round-the- 
clock suicide watch is still in effect. 


Munday, 

June 20 

The NFL legend 
appears dazed and 
haggard at a morning 
arraignment. 
Simpson, 

accompanied by his 
lawyer, Shapiro, 
enters plea of "not 
guilty" in double 
murder. 



























REUTERS/BETTMAIM 


A grim-faced Simpson, 
accompanied by his attorney, 
Howard Weitzman, exits LAPD 
headquarters June 13 after 
voluntarily answering questions 
surrounding the murder of ex-wife 
Nicole. Weitzman subsequently 
removed himself as lead attorney in 


the case and was replaced by 
Robert Shapiro. 



















THE CHASE: JUNE 17, 1994 





By Terry Melia 


I NCREDIBLE. UNBELIEVABLE. SURREAL. THERE ARE 
plenty of words to describe what an estimated 95 
million people across the country were watching on 
their television sets June 17, but the improbable scene 
being played out on the screens before them was 
stranger than any movie script ever written. 

Forty-six-year-old O.J. Simpson—former NFL great 
turned motion picture star. Hertz Rent-a-Car 
pitchman and TV sports broadcaster—was on the 
lam, running from the authorities. 

While lifelong pal and former teammate A1 
Cowlings drove the white Ford Bronco which sped 
across two Southern California counties and attracted 
so much attention that evening, Simpson lay in the 
back seat of the truck holding a handgun under his 
own chin and clutching framed pictures of his family 
(slain ex-wife Nicole and their two children, Sydney 
and Justin) in the other. 

O.J., declared a fugitive earlier 
that day by LAPD officials for 
failing to turn himself in, was a 
confused and depressed man 
with nowhere to hide. He wasn't 
trying to escape, it seemed, so 
much as he was trying to 
postpone the inevitable. 

With evidence mounting 
against him in the June 12 
double murder of Nicole 
Simpson and Ron Goldman, 

Simpson decided to go for one 
last ride. His last few hours as a 
"free man" were watched in 
living rooms, offices and sports 
bars everywhere, as live 
television pictures came in via local Los Angeles news 
helicopters trailing the preposterous chase. Even 
NBC-TV, broadcasting Game 5 of the NBA Finals 
between the Knicks and Rockets, opted to cover the 
improbable pursuit. 

O.J. Simpson's unpredictable 60-mile chase became 
the stuff that Hollywood motion picture producers 
dream about. There was the utterly depressed O.J., 
alongside his faithful friend since the third grade, 
being cheered on by curious spectators as his vehicle 
made its way under freeway overpasses and past exit 
ramps. Freeway on-ramps were closed immediately, 
so as to clear the road for O.J.'s next move. 

As the chase continued, more and more California 
Highway Patrol cars became part of the convoy just 
behind Cowlings' truck. Recollections of Hollywood 
movies—"The Fugitive," "The Getaway," 


Officers restrained Jason from approaching 
the vehicle as Cowlings continued to fume. 


Simpson’s son, Jason, charged the Bronco upon its arrival 
at O.J.’s Brentwood home, only to be pushed back by an 
angry Al Cowlings. 


"Apocalypse Now" (with the 'copters buzzing 
overheard)—quickly came to mind as viewers sat 
riveted to their TV screens. 

But probably the oddest piece of this puzzle, apart 
from Simpson's state of mind, was the ever-growing 
number of bystanders who suddenly became part of 
the freeway landscape. As word spread that Simpson 
and Cowlings were making their trek northbound 
toward Simpson's home, 
freeway overpasses and 
shoulders immediately filled 
with pedestrians trying to catch 
a glimpse of the incredible 
scene. 

Signs decorated with "Go 
O.J." sprouted from all angles, 
as if the former NFL legend was 
making an off-tackle run on first 
and ten. Minutes before 
Cowlings maneuvered his truck 
off the 405 Freeway and onto 
surface streets nearing 
Simpson's home, the LAPD 
Swat Team members (25 strong 
in unmarked cars) broke into a 
negotiating team, a sniper squad with scopes, and a 
larger backup crew that fanned out through the 
bushes and trees lining O.J.'s Brentwood estate. They 
were readying themselves for his arrival. 

On arriving in Simpson's driveway. Cowlings' first 
encounter—a shouting match—took place with O.J.'s 
son Jason, one of three children Simpson had with his 
first wife, high school sweetheart Marguerite Whitley. 
Officers quickly coaxed Jason away from the vehicle 
and enabled the crisis negotiators—headed by SWAT 
Team Commander Mike Albanese and crisis 
negotiator Peter Weireter—to start work. 

They were worried about Cowlings' safety, since 
nobody was certain of O.J.'s objectives. For the next 
30 minutes. Cowlings intermittently shuttled between 
the doorway of the house and the driver's side door 
of the truck—on the one hand talking anxiously with 
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police and, on the other, trying to calm his friend. 

"Cowlings wouldn't come in the house because he 
figured we'd grab him," explained Albanese. "He 
was really pumped up. He had an adrenaline rush 
and we had to get him calmed down. Ultimately we 
did and he just blended into the background." 

Less than ten minutes later they had managed to 
lead Cowlings away from the vehicle and into the 
house. But Simpson still sat inside. 

Weireter kept talking with Simpson by phone. 
They discussed O.J.'s gridiron accomplishments, his 
disappointments, even his current demands. Weireter 
asked Simpson to be cool, to relax. O.J. said he 
wanted to talk with his mother, who had checked into 
a San Francisco hospital for stress. Weireter agreed 
Simpson could talk to his mother, but only if he came 
inside the house. He could call his mother, use the 
bathroom, get a drink. O.J. said he wanted to be able 
to walk into his house; Weireter promised the police 
would not tackle him. 

Then the phone's battery went dead. Albanese 
yelled from the doorway that they would get another 
one. A few minutes later a backup phone appeared, 
passed to O.J. by Cowlings. After talking about his 
kids and about His wife, Simpson said he wanted to 
come inside. 

"You'll have to come to us," said Albanese. Finally, 
O.J. emerged from the Bronco with photos in hand, 
leaving the gun behind. Albanese informed the 
snipers that O.J. was unarmed. When Simpson 
reached his doorway, he collapsed into a couple of 
officers' arms. He was completely exhausted. 

Once inside, O.J. used the bathroom, drank a glass 
of orange juice, and called his mother. Soon 
afterwards, four detectives ushered him outside—in 
handcuffs—and into a waiting unmarked car. He was 
booked at LAPD headquarters less than an hour later. 

When asked what would have happened if 
Simpson had emerged from the Bronco holding the 
handgun, Albanese replied: "We might have a 
different ending to the story." • 



Cowlings was persuaded out of the Bronco first, only after 
tense negotiations with LAPD officers. 


How The Day’s Events Unfolded: 

• 8:30 am: LAPD officials call Simpson's attorney, 
Robert Shapiro, to say they are ready to arrest 
and charge the football great in the brutal double 
slaying. Simpson and Cowlings had spent the 
previous night at an undisclosed private 
residence (the home of friend Robert Kardashian) 
in Encino, a suburb of the San Fernando Valley. 
Shapiro provides the police with the address and 
phone number of the house, but assures them he 
will surrender his client by 11 am. Shapiro arrives 
at the house at about 9:30 am to inform Simpson 
of the news. 

• Noon: Police call Shapiro and tell him time is 
up: O.J, must surrender. A patrol car is then 
dispatched to the residence. At 12:15 pm, Shapiro 
discovers that his client and Cowlings are gone. 
Cowlings' Ford Bronco is also missing. 

• 1:50 pm: With no news surfacing on Simpson's 
whereabouts, LAPD state O.J. is missing. He is 
declared a "fugitive." 

• 2:30 pm: Cowlings is considered a suspect for 
aiding and abetting a fugitive. 

• 5 pm: Shapiro, noticeably embarrassed, holds a 
press conference. He thinks O.J. could be 
"suicidal." Simpson's four-page, handwritten 
letter claiming his innocence is read. 

• 6:25 pm: Police respond to an Orange County 
citizen's tip that the white Ford Bronco—license 
plate #3DHY503—has been spotted on the 
northbound Santa Ana (1-5) Freeway with 
Cowlings at the wheel. Police pinpoint the 
Bronco's location by tracing cellular-phone calls 
made by Cowlings and Simpson inside the truck. 

• 6:45 pm: Simpson calls 911 Emergency from the 
Bronco, explains that he is armed, threatens to 
kill himself, and finally asks to talk to his mother. 

• 7 pm: Police start to follow the Bronco at 
approximately the intersection of the Santa Ana 
and San Diego freeways in El Toro. At speeds 
that average between 45 and 50 MPH, "the 
chase" is on. LAPD Detective Tom Lange is able 
to talk intermittently with O.J. via the cellular 
phone. During the pursuit, many of O.J.'s former 
football and current broadcasting colleagues 
(including Vince Evans, John McKay and Jim 
Hill) tried in vain to contact the distraught 
Simpson, making their pleas by way of radio 
broadcasts. 

• 7:58 pm: The Bronco pulls into the driveway of 
Simpson's Brentwood mansion. 

• 8:50 pm: After nearly an hour of negotiating, 
police officials persuade Simpson to exit the 
truck, minus hand gun, and come into the house. 

• 10 pm: O.J. Simpson is booked at LAPD 
headquarters. 
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STATEMENTS FROM D.A. GIL GARCETTI 


W e have a man who was 

fleeing, and that fact alone, 
in our mind, establishes a 
consciousness of guilt/' 

— Friday, June 17 


Los Angeles County District Attorney Gil Garcetti, right, with LAPD 
Chief Willie Williams during a news conference at Parker Center 
the day after O.J. Simpson’s surrender and subsequent booking. 


U nfortunately, the judge in [the '89 
domestic violence case involving 
O.J. Simpson] kissed it off. I don't know 
why, I don't know the judge, but there 
certainly was not a meaningful 
sentence. In fact, it was almost saying, 
'Okay. Look, walk out of here. 

Nothing's going to happen to you." 

— Saturday, June 18 


W ell, it's not going to shock me if 
we see O.J. Simpson, sometime 
down the road—and it could happen 
very soon, it could happen months from 
now—say, 'Okay, I did do it, but I'm not 
responsible.' We've seen it before with 
[Lyle and Erik] Menendez. It's going to 
be a likely defense here, I believe, once 
the evidence is reviewed by the 
lawyers. We don't know. It's 
speculation on my part, but we'll be 
waiting." 

— Sunday, June 19 


W e in the Los Angeles County 

district attorney's office are filing 
one domestic violence homicide case 
every nine days. That should shock 
everyone." 

— Sunday, June 19 

A fter seeing how the media was 
responding, how some members 
of the community were responding to 
the situation, the secondary purpose [of 
the TV appearances] was to remind 
people that the real tragedy, the real 
sympathy should be extended to the 
two people who were killed and to the 
children of Nicole Simpson." 

— Monday, June 20 

W hen you say 'well-known' you 
mean superficially well-known. 

It is a daunting challenge perhaps [to 
try O.J. Simpson], but I do have faith in 
the criminal justice system." 

— Monday, June 20 
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MONDAY, JUNE 20,1904: SIMPSON ENTERS PLEA OF 'NOT GUILTY* IN DOODLE MURDER E* 


I t's a standard ritual performed inside thousands 
of courtrooms every day across the country. Only 
this time, the jailed defendant was O.J. Simpson, 
the legendary gridiron great now turned successful 
sports broadcaster. 

On Monday, June 20, Simpson, accompanied by 
his attorney, Robert Shapiro, appeared in Los 
Angeles Municipal Court to face charges that he 
brutally murdered his exrwife, Nicole Brown 
Simpson, and a friend of hers, Ronald Lyle 
Goldman, during the late-night hours of Sunday, 
June 12. 

Simpson, after two days of incarceration at the 
Los Angeles County Downtown Central Jail— 
inside a 7' x 9' cell—appeared before Judge Patti Jo 
McKay looking dazed, confused and bewildered. 


Wearing a dark black suit, minus tie, belt and 
shoelaces—for fear he might try to commit | 
suicide—Simpson faltered a bit at the beginning of 
the arraignment when Judge McKay merely asked 
him his name. Then, after hearing the charges that ; 
have mounted before him, Simpson pleaded: "not j 
guilty." 

Attorney Shapiro requested access to coroner's 
reports and other case documents, many of which 
were still being compiled. Naturally, due to the 
incredible events that transpired during the | 
previous week, Shapiro did not ask for bail. Had he 1 
done so, he most certainly would have been denied f 
because of the gross charges against his client. i 

Judge McKay then set June 30 as a preliminary I 
hearing date. • I 
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WHO WAS NICOLE BROWN SIMPSON? 




By Stacey Szewczyk 


"Mothers hold their children's hands for a 
short while, their hearts forever. 

God bless you both and may your mother's 
spirit reside in your hearts forever." 


O.J. Simpson, working with NBC microphone in hand, 
shares a laugh with ex-wife Nicole on the sideline of 
Texas Stadium during the 1993 Thanksgiving Day game 
between the Dallas Cowboys and Miami Dolphins. 

At left, playing in the snow, is their son Justin. 


N icole Brown met O.J. Simpson 
in 1977 when she was just 18 years old. O.J. 
was 30 at the time and arguably one of the 
greatest football players of all time. Seven years 
later, she became his second wife. 

In the course of her adult life. Brown, who 
moved in with Simpson soon after graduating 
from Dana Hills High School in Dana Point, 
California, held only two jobs—that of waitress and 
sales clerk. Her entire working career lasted no more 
than a few months. Yet, as the wife of an NFL 
superstar, Nicole Simpson led a life surrounded by 
beautiful things, full of leisure time and travel to 
exotic destinations. 

While Nicole enjoyed her luxurious lifestyle, she 
was not simply a 'career wife' or she would never 
have signed away all claims to Simpson's $10 million 
fortune before marrying him at his Brentwood estate 
in 1985. She wouldn't have borne him two children: 
daughter Sydney and son Justin. He wouldn't have 
loved her as much as he plainly did. Perhaps there is 
something to be said for the seven-year itch—that's 
exactly how long O.J. and Nicole Simpson were 
married before their divorce in 1992. 


The testimony of Susan Forward, a therapist who 
treated Nicole Simpson during the aftermath, calling 
her "the classic battered wife," indicated that there 
was more to it than that. On New Year's Day 1989, 
O.J. was charged with severely beating Nicole. 
Records show that local police had been called to 
break up domestic disputes on eight previous 
occasions. Three years later the Simpsons were 
divorced and Nicole was awarded $433,750 in a 
settlement, $10,000-a-month in child support, and 
some property. 

Those closest to them have said that the two were 
working on a reconciliation on the night when they 
attended their daughter's dance recital in West Los 
Angeles, the night Nicole Simpson and Ron Goldman 
were stabbed to death. Who was Nicole Brown 
Simpson? She was a beautiful girl who came of age 
amidst luxury and fame; the one-time wife of a great 
American athlete; a mother of two. People loved her. 
Days after her death the bloodstains on the steps 
outside her condominium had still not been scrubbed 
away. A note left by family friends at the scene read: 
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911: NICOLE SIMPSON PLEADS FOR HELP 


The following are partial transcripts of 
two 911 emergency calls Nicole Brown 
Simpson made to Los Angeles police on 
October 25,1993, from her West L.A. 
residence: 


Nicole: Can you send someone to my house? 
Dispatcher: What's the emergency? 

Nicole: My ex-husband has just broken into my 
house and he's ranting and raving outside in the 
front yard. 

Dispatcher: Has he been drinking or anything? 
Nicole: No. But he's crazy. 

Dispatcher: Did he hit you? 

Nicole: No. 

Dispatcher: What is your name? 

Nicole: Nicole Simpson. 

Dispatcher puts out domestic call for any patrol car to 
respond to the address at Gretna Green Way. About 50 
seconds later, Nicole Simpson calls back: 

Nicole: Could you get somebody over here now, 
to...Gretna Green? He's back. Please. 

Dispatcher: What does he look like? 

Nicole: He's O.J. Simpson. I think you know his 
record. Could you just send somebody over here? 
Dispatcher: What is he doing there? 

Nicole: He just drove up again. (She begins to cry.) 
Could you just send somebody over? 

Dispatcher: What is he driving? 

Nicole: He's in a white Bronco, but first of all he 
broke the back door down to get in. 

Dispatcher: Wait a minute, what's your name? 
Nicole: Nicole Simpson. 

Dispatcher: OK, is he the sportscaster or whatever? 
Nicole: Yeah. 

Dispatcher: Wait a minute, we're sending police. 
What is he doing? Is he threatening you? 

Nicole: He's f-going nuts (sobs). 

Dispatcher: Has he threatened you or is he just 
harassing you? 

Nicole: You're going to hear him in a minute. 

He's about to come in again. 

Dispatcher: OK, just stay on the line. 

Nicole: I don't want to stay on the line. He's going to 
beat the s— out of me. 

Dispatcher: Wait a minute, just stay on the line so 
we can know what's going on until the police get 
there, OK? OK, Nicole? 

Nicole: Uh-huh. 

Dispatcher: Just a moment. Does he have any 
weapons? 

Nicole: I don't know. He went home. Now he's back. 
The kids are up there sleeping and I don't want 
anything to happen. 

Dispatcher: OK, just a minute. Is he on drugs or 
anything? 

Nicole: No. 

Dispatcher: Just stay on the line. In case he comes in 


I need to hear what's going on. 

Nicole: Can you hear him outside? 

Dispatcher: Is he yelling? 

Nicole: Yep. 

Dispatcher: OK. Has he been drinking? 

Nicole: No. 

Dispatcher: OK. (Speaking over radio to police units.) 
All units: More on the domestic violence at.. .South 
Gretna Green Way, the suspect has returned in a 
white Bronco. Monitor comments. Incident 48231. 
Dispatcher: OK, Nicole? 

Nicole: Uh,huh. 

Dispatcher: Is he outdoors? 

Nicole: Uh-huh, he's in the back yard. 

Dispatcher: He's in the back yard? 

Nicole: Screaming at my roommate about me 
and at me. 

Dispatcher: OK. What is he saying? 

Nicole: Oh, something about some guy I know and 
hookers and keys and I started this s— before and... 
Dispatcher: Um-hum. 

Nicole: And it's all my fault and 'Now what am I 
going to do,' 'Get the police in this' and the whole 
thing. It's all my fault, I started this before (sigh) 
brother, (inaudible) kids (inaudible). 

Dispatcher: OK, has he hit you today or.... 

Nicole: No. 

Dispatcher: OK, you don't need any paramedics 
or anything. 

Nicole: Uh-uh. 

Dispatcher: OK, you just want him to leave. 

Nicole: My door. He broke the whole back door in. 
Dispatcher: And then he left and he came back? 
Nicole: He came and he practically knocked my 
upstairs door down but he pounded it and he 
screamed and hollered and I tried to get him out of 
the bedroom because the kids are sleeping in there. 
Dispatcher: Um-hum. OK. 

Nicole: He wanted somebody's phone number and 
I gave him my phone book or I put my phone book 
down to write down the phone number that he 
wanted and he took my phone book with all my 
stuff in it. 

Dispatcher: OK. So basically you guys have just 
been arguing? 

(Simpson continues yelling unintelligibly). 

Dispatcher: Is he inside right now? 

Nicole: Yeah. 

(O.J. still yelling.) 

Dispatcher: OK, just a moment. 

(More unintelligible yelling by O.J. Simpson.) 
Dispatcher: Is he talking to you? 

Nicole: Yeah. 

Dispatcher: Are you locked in a room or something? 
Nicole: No. He can come right in. I'm not going 
where the kids are, because the kids.... 
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Dispatcher: Do you think he's going to hit you? 
Nicole: I don't know. 

Dispatcher: Stay on the line. Don't hang up, OK? 
Nicole: OK. 

Dispatcher: What is he saying? 

Nicole: What? 

Dispatcher: What is he saying? 

Nicole: What else. 

(Sound of police radio traffic.) 

Nicole: O.J., O.J., the kids are sleeping. 

(More yelling.) 

Dispatcher: He's still yelling at you? 

(Sound of yelling, Nicole sobbing into telephone.) 

Dispatcher: Is he upset with something that you 
did? 

Nicole: (Sobs) A long time ago. It always comes 
back. 

Dispatcher: Is your roommate talking to him? 
Nicole: No one can talk, listen to him. 

Dispatcher: Does he have any weapons with him 
right now? 

Nicole: No, uh-uh. 

Dispatcher: OK. Where is he standing? 

Nicole: In the back doorway, in the house. 
Dispatcher: OK. 

O.J.:.. .1 don't give a s— anymore (expletive 
deleted)...." 

Nicole: Would you just please, O.J., O.J., O.J., O.J., 
could you please (inaudible) Please leave. 

O.J.:.. .I'm not leaving. 

Nicole: Please leave, O.J. Please, the kids, the kids 
are sleeping, please. 

Dispatcher: Is he leaving? 

Nicole: No. 

Dispatcher: Does he know you're on the phone with 
police. 

Nicole: No. 

Dispatcher: Where are the kids at right now? 

Nicole: Up in my room. 

Dispatcher: Can they hear him yelling? 

Nicole: I don't know. The room's the only one that's 
quiet.. .God. 

Dispatcher: Is there someone up there with the 
kids? 

Nicole: No. 

(Yelling continues in the background.) 

Dispatcher: What is he saying now? Nicole, you still 
on the line? 

Nicole: Yeah. 

Dispatcher: Do you still think he's going to hit you. 
Nicole: I don't know. He's going to leave. He just 
said that. He just said he needs to leave. 

O.J.:.. .Hey! I can read this b—s— all week in the 
National Enquirer. Her words exactly, what, who got 
that, who? 


Dispatcher: Are you the only one in there with him? 
Nicole: Right now, yeah. And he's also talking to 
my, the guy who lives out back is just standing 
there. He came home. 

Dispatcher: Are you arguing with him, too? 

Nicole: No. Absolutely not. 

Dispatcher: Oh, OK. OK. 

Nicole: That's not arguing. 

Dispatcher: Yeah. Has this happened before or no? 
Nicole: Many times. 

Dispatcher: OK. The police should be on the way. It 
just seems like a long time because it's kind of busy 
in that division right now. 

(Yelling continues.) 

Dispatcher, to police: Regarding Gretna Green Way, 
the suspect is still there and yelling very loudly. 
Police officer on radio: 52 on Gretna Green. 
Dispatcher: Is he still arguing? 

(Knock at the door.) 

Dispatcher: Was someone knocking on your door? 
Nicole: It was him. 

Dispatcher: He's knocking on your door? 

Nicole: There's a locked bedroom and he's 
wondering why. 

Dispatcher: Oh. So he's knocking on the locked 
door? 

Nicole: Yeah. You know what O.J., that window 
above you is also open. Could you just go, please? 
Can I get off the phone? 

Dispatcher: You want, you feel safe hanging up? 
Nicole: (inaudible). 

Dispatcher: You want to wait till the police get 
there? 

Nicole: Yeah. 

Dispatcher: Nicole? 

Nicole: Yeah. 

Dispatcher: Is he still arguing with you? 

Nicole: Um-hum. He's moved a little (inaudible). 
Dispatcher: But the kids are still asleep. 

Nicole: Yes, they're like rocks. 

Dispatcher: What part of the house is he in right 
now? 

Nicole: Downstairs. 

Dispatcher: Downstairs? 

Nicole: Yes. 

Dispatcher: And you're upstairs? 

Nicole: No, I'm downstairs in the kitchen.... 

(Yelling continues in the background.) 

Dispatcher: Can you see the police, Nicole? 

Nicole: No, but I will go out there right now. 
Dispatcher: OK, you want to go out there? 

Nicole: Yeah. 

Dispatcher: OK, hang up. OK. 

—Reprinted with permission from the Associated Press—June 23,1994 
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T hey had friends, fame and 
wealth—the best of everything. 
Yet none of it prevented O.J. and 
Nicole Simpson from spiralling into 
an abusive relationship. 

Recently, a neighbor from the Westwood apartment 
building where Nicole Brown lived briefly before 
moving in with O.J. indicated that violence marked 
their relationship even before their marriage, when he 
stated that he occasionally saw her with bruises on her 
face. Why would two people, aware of their capacity 
to harm one another physically, commit to a lifelong 
relationship like marriage? 

Experts on domestic violence say that, too often, it 
is a predisposition for an abusive relationship which 
draws such partners to each other. Domestic violence 
is a long-term problem which is often perpetuated 
within families. Children from abusive backgrounds 
frequently fall into the roles of batterers and victims. 
It is unclear whether this was true in the Simpson 
case and, if so, whether the tendency toward an 
abusive relationship was solely to blame for the 
Simpsons' troubled marriage. Perhaps theirs was a 
case in which the violence Simpson was accustomed 
to on the football field spilled over into his private 
life. Whatever was the case, abuse not only occurred 
in the Simpson home, it occurred on at least nine 
separate occasions, during which the police were 
called in to mediate. 

While the extent to which their children were 
affected remains to be seen, on the last and only 
publicized occasion, Nicole Simpson had been kicked 
and slapped with enough force to leave her with 
multiple injuries and a persisting handprint on her 
neck when police arrived. O.J.'s recent denial that he 
was at fault in that beating or any other reflects a 
national unwillingness to recognize the fact that, in 
America today, domestic violence is the leading cause 
of injury among women aged 15 to 44. 

Many of those currently working to stop the sort of 
violence which brought an end to the marriage of 
Nicole Brown and O.J. Simpson have expressed their 
hope that some good might result from all the 
attention their relationship—a classically abusive 
relationship in many respects—is getting from the 
media. The Los Angeles County Domestic Violence 
Council met recently to learn that calls from battered 
women in the area have increased dramatically since 
the Simpson tragedy became public, and that the 
number of restraining orders issued by local police 
have tripled. Consequently, there seem to be positive 
effects close to home. 

The problem of denial is widespread, however. 
One government estimate states that 4,000 women a 
year die of abuse-related injuries—a number far too 
high for a country which considers itself not only 
civilized, but also peace-loving. • 
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WHO WAS RONALD LYLE GOLDMAN? 



By Stacey Szewczyk 


An aspiring actor caught in the wrong place 
at the wrong time 


M odel, aspiring actor, lothario—waiter. 

Like many members of his generation trying 
to succeed in a tough and changing job market, 
Ronald Lyle Goldman, 25, strove to be many things at 
the same time. 

Originally from Chicago, Goldman moved to 
California in 1987, taking advantage of his youth and 
the abundant sunshine to surf, play volleyball and 
work on his tennis game. His future plans ranged 
from making his name as a tennis pro to becoming a 
paramedic. According to his father, Fred Goldman, a 
resident of Ventura County, Ron was a good, if 
lighthearted, young man with a lot of aspirations that 
didn't always pan out. 

Goldman's resilience, however, enabled him to 
overcome temporary drawbacks and ultimately focus 
on opening his own restaurant. He had been looking 
around for a place while modeling part-time and 
waiting tables in Brentwood, California, the affluent 
community where he had settled 18 months before. 
Those who knew him attest to his good looks, charm 
and confidence—qualities he shared with many of 
those who dined at Mezzaluna, the fashionable eatery 
where he worked and The Gym, a health club where 
he worked out. 

At least two people, Nicole Brown and O.J. 


Friends and family gathered at the funeral services for 
Goldman at the Valley Oaks Memorial Park on June 16. 

Simpson, frequented both places. Grant Cramer, a 
mutual friend, says he introduced the three of them 
some time before the Simpson's divorce in 1992. O.J. 
Simpson denies any knowledge of Goldman prior to 
the television newscast announcing that his body had 
been found only a few feet from Nicole's outside her 
Brentwood condominium. 

Goldman went out with a lot of beautiful women 
and he occasionally took Nicole Simpson to a 
restaurant or nightclub. Goldman's friends have said 
that he was fond of Nicole and seemed to enjoy the 
attention he got while driving her Ferrari and 
accompanying her in public. In fact, those closest to 
him doubt that he would have kept a romantic 
involvement with Simpson to himself. Whether their 
relationship progressed beyond the point of 
friendship is unclear and ultimately irrelevant to 
those who will suffer from their loss. 

At Ron Goldman's funeral his father spoke for all 
those people when he said: "Ron was a special 
human being who didn't deserve what's happened." 




















WHO IS AL (A.C.) COWLINGS? 



By Terry Melia 


Simpson's former teammate is trusted friend to the end 


THE BEST OF TIMES: O.J. Simpson and lifelong friend Al Cowlings are shown here in January 1970 visiting the Desert Inn 
resort in Las Vegas. Cowlings would follow Simpson to Buffalo that year as the Bills’ first-round draft pick. 


T he man at O.J.'s side, through good times 
and bad, has always been Al Cowlings. 

"A.C."—as he is called by Simpson—has always 
represented a pillar of strength and a tower of trust to 
the man called "The Juice." 

Cowlings, 47, the driver of the infamous white 
Ford Bronco pursued by law enforcement officials 
along 60 miles of Orange and Los Angeles county 
freeways on Friday, June 17, has faithfully served 
Simpson through the years as buddy, teammate, 
confidant and sometimes bodyguard. Standing 6' 5" 
and tipping the scales at 245 pounds. Cowlings has 
been a shadowlike presence in Simpson's life ever 
since the two met as youngsters in The Projects on 
Potrero Hill, considered one of San Francisco's 
toughest neighborhoods. 

It was the slightly calmer and collected Cowlings 
who received credit for keeping Simpson alive during 
the incredible, two-county chase odyssey that 
culminated with Simpson's eventual arrest at the 
football star's Brentwood mansion. Simpson, gun in 


one hand, framed pictures of his family in the other, 
finally surrendered to the authorities at 8:50 pm, just 
as night fell over Southern California. Cowlings 
himself was taken into custody that night and booked 
on suspicion of aiding and abetting a fugitive. He was 
released the following morning, after posting a 
$250,000 bond. 

Their long road to that unforgettable scene with 
LAPD crisis negotiators started, however, some 40 
years ago. 

Besides skin color, Simpson and Cowlings had 
much in common: the old neighborhood, football, 
Galileo High School, girlfriends (keep reading), USC, 
the Buffalo Bills, and the San Francisco 49ers. Their 
union continued even after football as Cowlings 
landed some minor roles in TV shows featuring the 
great O.J. Simpson. 

At Galileo High, Simpson was the prized halfback, 
Cowlings the hardworking defensive lineman. 
During Simpson's junior year, he started a gang 
called "The Superiors," a select group which he only 
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Al Cowlings outside his 
Pacific Palisades home 
following his release on 
$250,000 bail. He issued a 
blanket “no comment” to 
pesky reporters who 
badgered him for any 
statements concerning his 
and O.J.’s wild ride staged 
the previous day. 












WHO IS AL (A.C.) COWLINGS? 


allowed star athletes to join. Cowlings 
quickly became a member. 

During their time together at 
Galileo, Cowlings—who sometimes 
stuttered—once asked Simpson if he 
could help smooth over some rough 
times Cowlings was having with then-girlfriend 
Marguerite Whitley. As it turns out, Simpson wound 
up wooing Whitley, eventually marrying her in 1967. 
They would divorce in 1979. 

When Simpson was 
recruited to play 
for USC—following a 
brilliant, two-year stint 
scoring touchdowns for 
the City College of San 
Francisco—he made sure 
the Trojans picked up 
Cowlings a year later. 

When Simpson, after 
earning the Heisman 
Trophy in 1968, shuffled 
off to Buffalo as the Bills' 
top draft pick in 1969, 
he persuaded Bills' 
management to take 
Cowlings in the '70 Draft. 

Interestingly, they were 
once again reunited in San 
Francisco and closed out 
their pro careers in 1979 
playing for the 49ers. 

On and off the field, the 
two friends were nearly 
inseparable. Good friends 
enjoying the best of times. 

While Simpson's celebrity 
status took off, Cowlings 
was a close admirer who 
preferred to stay low- 
profile. Cowlings' post¬ 
football career included 
bartending and Simpson. 

It seemed fitting that it 
was with Cowlings that 
O.J. spent his last few 
hours as a free man. 

During the morning 
hours of June 17—the day 
Simpson was to turn himself in to police officials— 
Simpson and Cowlings were once again together, 
talking at a secluded home in the San Fernando 
Valley. According to O.J.'s attorney, Robert Shapiro, 
Simpson was getting ready to head off to police 
headquarters. With more and more evidence piling 
up against O.J. in the June 12 slayings of Nicole 
Brown Simpson and Ron Goldman, Shapiro promised 
the LAPD that he would bring his client in by 11 am. 

At approximately 12:15 pm, police showed up at 


the private residence, ready to take Simpson into 
custody themselves. Shapiro immediately discovered 
that both Simpson and Cowlings were gone. After a 
quick search of the premises, he found Cowlings's 
Bronco was also missing. The man who played 
alongside O.J. through many rainsoaked football 
games, who served as a pallbearer at the funeral of 
O.J.'s ex-wife Nicole, and who ran interference for 
O.J. after his football career had ended, was now 
aiding and abetting O.J. Simpson the fugitive. 


Buffalo’s Joe O’Donnell (67) and Al Cowlings (82) carry 
teammate O.J. Simpson off the field during a 1970 game 
against Cincinnati. The knee injury occurred in the eighth 
game of the season, sidelining O.J. for the rest of the year. 

The next eight hours were filled with anxiety, anger 
and fear for both Simpson and his best friend. So it 
seemed only right that it was Al Cowlings who 
would help bring the anguished O.J. Simpson to his 
senses that day. • 
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O.J.’S SPORTS CARDS SKYROCKET 




1 VEN BEFORE THE ENGINE COOLED 
| down on the white Ford Bronco 
J that carried O.J. Simpson across 
several Los Angeles-area freeways on 
his last night of freedom, collectors 
and dealers were trying to capitalize 
on Simpson's downfall. His rookie 1970 Topps card 
(#90), which had been valued at $125, was suddenly 
being offered for sale at astronomical prices ranging 
from $300 to $1,700! His second-year card (1971 Topps 
#260)—$35 just a month earlier—was being offered 
for sale for three times that amount. Card dealers 
fielded phone calls about Simpson's cards even as the 
police pursuit was taking place. Classified ads began 
appearing in local papers the very next day, offering 
Simpson memorabilia at wildly inflated prices. 

Like many of us, John Hall watched the bizarre 
freeway chase on television. The difference was that 
Hall, who operates a card shop in Del Mar, California, 
watched the scene unfold from a small TV in his 
store. "I must've gotten a dozen phone calls, while the 
chase was in progress, offering to buy or sell Simpson 


memorabilia," says Hall. "I didn't have any Simpson 
stuff to sell and I wasn't interested in buying, 
especially at the prices they were talking about." 

Publicity, good or bad, can sometimes have a 
profound effect on card values. Simpson, who gained 
fame and fortune as one of the greatest running backs 
in history, could become one of the nation's most 
notorious criminals if convicted of the crimes he's 
been charged with. Unfortunately, this type of 
notoriety will probably increase demand for his cards 
and memorabilia. But a survey we conducted in the 
aftermath of the Simpson tragedy suggests that 
anyone paying wildly inflated sums for O.J. Simpson 
memorabilia will probably get burned in the long run. 

"I urge collectors to have patience" advises Toby 
Johnson, a long-time card dealer from Simpson's 
home town of San Francisco. "As this case runs its 
course through the court system you'll see prices in 
Simpson's cards and memorabilia return to a more 
normal level. Demand is high right now because 
people are emotional about O.J., but it will level off in 
time." It was Johnson who spotted a classified ad in 


Squeezing The Juice's 



one of his local papers offering the Simpson rookie 
card for $1,700. "I pity the collector who paid 
anywhere near that much because he's going to lose 
his shirt. I can see that card doubling in value but 
that's about it." The frenzy over Simpson's 
memorabilia prompted Johnson to remove a number 
of Simpson's items from his display cases. "There are 
so many fans out there wanting a Simpson momento 
that I was afraid someone might try to break in and 
steal them, so, to be on the safe side, I took them 
home." 

At USC, where Simpson first gained fame as an 
All-America running back, university officials 
removed Simpson's memorabilia (including his 
Heisman Trophy) from display cases in Heritage Hall 
for fear that they would be stolen of damaged. The 
items were later returned to their proper place, but 
under increased security. 

Perhaps nobody in America took the news of O.J.'s 
fall harder than the fans in Buffalo, where O.J. 
established himself as a Hall of Famer. Joe and Beth 
Bochiechio, who opened a card shop called SlapShot 
Cards in a Buffalo suburb, report that the scene was 
out of control in the week following the murders. 

"O.J. has been in town twice in the past two years 
for autograph sessions at card shows," says Beth. 
"There was plenty of Simpson memorabilia floating 
around, especially autographed items, and those 
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items sold quickly. We didn't have a Simpson rookie 
card but we sold out everything we had at book value 
and could have sold more." She says autographed 
photos of Simpson that they sold for $39 in the week 
after the murders were being resold for as much as 
$75 to $100. "My husband had a helmet signed by O.J. 
on display that wasn't for sale, but after O.J. was 
implicated in the crime, he was offered as much as 
$500 for it." 

Stan Flores, vice-president of Champion Sports in 
Los Angeles, says his firm has been receiving up to 50 
phone calls a day since the Simpson incident, 
inquiring about Simpson's memorabilia. 

"We've gotten a lot of calls but we didn't have 
much in the way of Simpson memorabilia," notes 
Flores. "1 think a lot of it has to do with impulse 
buying. Even though the news is negative, Simpson is 
newsworthy, people are speculating on his cards and, 
while I think his rookie card has the potential to 
double to $250,1 can't see it going beyond that." 

Blake Meyer, of Lone Star Sports Cards in 
Richardson, Texas, echoes Flores' projection. "1 get 
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O.J.’S SPORTS CARDS SKYROCKET 



five or six calls a day about Simpson and sold my last 
Simpson rookie card for $130, and that was by mail to a 
San Francisco Bay-area collector. Anyone who pays 
more for it is buying fool's gold. It may appreciate some 
but not to the levels that people are asking for the card 
right now," says Meyer. "If O.J.'s convicted he'll fade 
from the limelight and I think his rookie card will settle 
in the $200 range. However, if he's convicted, I think 
you'll see the value of his autographs rise because he 
won't be in a position to sign many more." 

All of the dealers interviewed emphasized patience 
in regard to Simpson's collectibles. "There's a media 
frenzy surrounding O.J. right now," explains Flores. "A 


lot of collectors get caught up in the hype and some 
collectors who already own Simpson cards are trying to 
make a fast buck. But I would caution buyers to wait a 
while until the prices stabilize." 

"The whole Simpson episode is a tragedy," says Hall. 
"O.J. has always been a celebrity and no other famous 
celebrity has ever been charged with such a horrific 
crime. He was a hero to so many people and it's hard 
for us to let go of our heroes. Some people want to cash 
in on his dubious notoriety and others want to own a 
momento of the O.J. they remember from the past. 
That's why the demand is so high. At least that's the 
only explanation I can think of right now." • 












CHECKLIST OF O.J. SIMPSON SPORTS CARDS 



jfgfg 


□ 

1977 

Topps #3 RL 

J 



□ 

1977 

Topps Mexican #3 RL 




□ 

1977 

Sportcaster #0307 

□ 

1970 

Topps Super/G RC #22 

□ 

1977 

Topps #100 

□ 

1970 

Topps Super #24 

□ 

1977 

Topps Mexican #100 

:.g 

1970 

Glendale #48 

□ 

1977 

Topps Mexican #453 

□ 

1970 

Kelloggs #48 

□ 

1977 

Topps #453 RB 

□ 

1970 

Topps #90 

□ 

1978 

Topps #4 HL 

?o 

1971 

Topps Game #7 

□ 

1978 

Topps Holsum #29 

□ 

1971 

Topps Posters #13 

□ 

1978 

Topps #400 

□ 

1971 

Bazooka #14 

□ 

1978 

Topps #503 TL 

□ 

1971 

Mattel Discs #16 

n □ 

1979 

Topps #38 TL 

m 

1971 

Dell Stamps #43 

□ 

1979 

Topps #170 

□ 

1971 

Topps #260 

m 

1985 

FB Immortals #4 

□ 

1972 

NFLPA FA #32 

□ 

1985 

FB HOF Metallic #ST 17 

□ 

1972 

NFLPA Stamps #43 

□ 

1986 

Jenos Pizza #29 

□ 

1972 

Topps #160 

□ 

1986 

Brownell #34 

□ 

1972 

Sunoco #491 

□ 

1987 

FB Read/Cards #2 

□ 

1973 

Topps #1 RL 

□ 

1987 

FB Immortals #4 

□ 

1973 

Topps #500 

□ 

1987 

FB Read/Cards #23 

u 

1974 

Topps #1 

□ 

1987 

TCMA Update #81 

□ 

1974 

Topps #130 

□ 

1988 

Swell HOF #4 

cr 

1974 

Topps #328 RL 

□ 

1989 

Pro Set #29AC 

□ 

1975 

Topps #209 AP 

□ 

1989 

Swell HOF #127 

□ 

1975 

Topps #355 RB 

; □ 

1990 

Swell HOF #127 

□ 

1975 

Topps #500 

□ 

1991 

Pro-Line #28 

□ 

1976 

Topps #6 RB 

□ 

1991 

Pro-Line National Promo 

□ 

1976 

Topps #203 RL 

; □ 

1993 

Heisman Collection #34 

□ 

1976 

Topps #204 SL 

□ 

1994 

T/Williams POG #5 

□ 

1976 

Topps #300 

□ 

1994 

T/Williams PTG #7PG 

□ 

1977 

FB Read/Cards #2 

□ 

1994 

Ted Williams #8 
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"I really enjoyed being liked. 

I loved it when kids stopped 
me for autographs. I loved it 
when people recognized me 
on the street. I loved it, I 
think, because I could at least 
recognize myself." 

—O.J. Simpson 
O.f. The Education Of A Rich Rookie 
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